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AMERICAN COLONIZATION 
SOCIETY. 
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wk. GARRISON’S SECOND LECTURE. 








creeable to adjournment, a mecting was 
eld at the Rev. Thomas Price’s Chapel, Dev- 
sshire square, on Tuesday evening, June 1], 
i933, JAMES CROPPER, Esq, of Liver- 
yool, in theeCHfhir,) at which 
Mr. Wa. Lioyp Garrison, the Agent of 
te New-England Anti-Slavery Society, in 
woceeding to complete his examination of 

rinciples and measures of the American 
(olonization Society, observed, that on the 
meeeding evening he had shown, from the | 
publications of the Colonization Society, that 
that Society originated with those, who held 
a large portion of their fellow*creatures in 
worse than Egyptian bondage ; that it was 
generally supported by them; and that it was 
under their entire control—that not one of its 
oficers and managers had emancipated his 
aves, and sent them to Liberia—that the 
Seiety regarded slave property equally sa- 
red with any other—that it was solemnly 
edged not to assail the system of slavery, or 
‘nny manner meddle with the question of | 


Agri 





ngro emancipation—that its exclusive object | 
vas, to colonize the free people of color on 
the coast of Africa, or in some other place— 
it the Society was the acgive and bitter en- 
‘of immediate abolition—that it maintain- 
ithat no slave ought to receive his liberty, 
pt on condition of instant banishment 
ithe country.; and that it regarded all at- 
tempts to increase the number of free colored 
dersons in the United States as unnecessary, 
remature, and dangerous. He (the Lectur- 
er) had also shown that, since the origaniza- 
tion of the Society, in 1816, the slave popula- | 
ofthe United States had increased more | 
‘an six hundred thousand, and been reduced 
ess than 1,000 by the Society ; that the Soci- 
ey, with all its resources, and its great popu- 
arity, had removed in sixteen years only the 
‘ofa single fortnight ; and-that it had | 

ed the enactment of laws, in nearly all | 

“ie Slave States, prohibiting the emancipation | 





o the slaves on any other condition than that | 
ss } 


‘expulsion from the southern territory.— | 
"tom a dispassionate and careful investigation | 
*! the subject, he (Mr. G.) saw no reason to 


loubt, that if the 


e ¥ 330,000 free people of color in the Uni- 
“i States, there would now have been nearly 
oudie that number. 

att W remained for -him to show, that the 
+t nization Society was the apologist and 
“ete American slaveholders—that its ten- 
“icy was to make the slave system secure 
re y crative—that it was unanimously repro- 
“ited by the free people of color—that it was 
i — by fear, selfishness, and prejudice— 
oc tMly, that its mode of civilizing and 
‘anizing Africa was preposterous and 


‘, 


' Ha Nof these charges was established by 
. “&cturer, in the most conclusive manner, 
Mt siderable length. 
fa answer to the inquiry—How does the 
_ ulz&tion Society tend to inerease the val- 
»,. American slaves? he replied, clearly 
), we value of property depends essential- 
¢, PoHits security. In proportion to the dif- 
tinticy ys vapeese of retaining it, is its depre- 
|, 2" Lhe residence of 200,000 free peo- 
.... Solor in the slave States, puts in ex- 
Jeopardy the existence of slavery, and 
‘ers more and more insecure property in 
£120 hone unting in value to more than 
theres 00. Their entire transportation, 
“lore, or any considerable diminution of 
alge pane must tend directly to raise the 
; Of this immense property. 
fp \ cap dlihapaa drain opened by this Society 
Min eons of increase of the slave popu- 
slow Deyond the occasions of profitable em- 
,.) went, is an admirable contrivance to in- 
bebe the value of the mass which remains 
oe In the Fifteenth Annual Report of 
the Hon he of this Society is the speech of 
Bays Phas Archer, of Virginia, in which he 
had beer ler the present class of free blacks 
£n exhausted, by the operation of the 


plan of the Society, others would be supplied 


" 
Colonization Society had | 
ever been organized, instead of there being | 


for its action, in the proportion of the excess 
of colored popilation it would be necessary 
to throw off, by the process of voluntary man- 
umission or sale. This effect must result in- 
evitably from the depreciating value of the 
slaves, ensuing their disproportionate multi- 
plication. The depreciation would be reliev- 
ed and retarded, at the same time, by the pro- 
cess. The two operations would aid recipro- 
cally, and sustain each other, and both be in 
the highest degree beneficial. It was on the 
ground of interest, therefore, the most indis- 
putable pecuniary interest, that he addressed 
himself to the people and legislatures of the 
slaveholding States.’ Here the object and 
tendency of the Society are frankly and com- 
prehensively avowed, 

Again—this drain puts a preservative check 
upon the rapid growth of the slave population, 
and is throwing the balance of physical pow- 
er more and more heavily into the scale of 
oppression. It is obvious, then, that as the 
slaves rise in value; (either by removing their 
surplus population or the free blacks,) the 
more unwilling their masters will be to give 
them up, and the more strongly will the hand 
of avarice grasp them by the throat. As the 
power of the oppressor increases over his vic- 
tims, the more proud and rélentless wil! be his 
sway over them. 

But how does the American Colonization 
Society injure the free colored population of 
the United States ? 

By inflaming and eternizing prejudice against 
their color. : 

By rendering the community dess willing to 
give them employment, that they may be in- 
duced to remove to Liberia. 

By maintaining that they can never be ele- 
vated, enlightened, or happy, in their native 
land, and thus crushing all their hopes of bet- 
ter days to come. 

By discouraging every effort to lift them up 
from their Jow estate, in consequence of its 
detestable and constantly reiterated “wsser- 
tions, that a physical distinction must make 
the effort abortive. Tne language held by 
the Managers (vide the Ffteenth Annual Re- 
port, pp. 16, 17,) is as follows :—‘ Causes, be- 
yond the control of the human will, must pre- 


| vent their ever rising to equality with the 


whites.” ‘The Managers consider it~clear 
that causes exist, and are operating, to pre- 
vent their improvement-and elevation to any 
considerable extent as a class, in this country, 
which are fixed, not only beyond the control 
of the friends of humanity, but of any human 
power. Christianity cannct do for them here, 
what it will do forthem in Africa. This is not 
the fault of the colored man, nor of the white 
man, nor of Christianity ; but an ordinstion of 
Providence, and no more to be changed, than 
the lawsof nature.’ (!!!) 

Lastly—By slandering them in the most 
crue] manner, representing them as nuisances, 
vagabonds, more degraded and miserable than 
the slaves, the wild stirrers up of sedition, &c. 
&c. [And yet these are the creatures to civ- 
ilize and evangelize Africa!! | 

As the exclusive object of the Colonization 
Society is, the removal of the free people of 
color, every one must naturally be anxious to 
learn in what estimation it is held by this un- 
fortunate class. The Lecturer said he would 


| read some of their sentiments, as expressed in 


a multitude of public meetings within the last 
two years. 

The Cuarrwan.—When Mr. Garrison has 
finished this branch of the subject, I thinkgt 
would be advisable to give the Rev. N. Patil, 
a free man of color, an opportunity of stating 
what he feels with regard to it. 

Mr. Garrison then proceeded, and read a 


‘ great number of resolutions, which had been 


| 
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! 
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passed by the free people of color, in numer- 
ous cities and towns in the United States, all 
expressive of the deepest abhorrence of the 
Society, and of their unanimous determination 
never to migrate to Africa. 

The Rev. N. Paun then rose and said— 
There is one circumstance that has struck my 
mind with peculiar force, and that is, the at- 
tempt which has been made by the Agent of 
the Colonization Society to throw public odi- 
um upon the character of Mr. Garrison. All 
that I have to say is simply this—the name of 
William Lloyd Garrison stands identified with 
the liberties and privileges of the people of 
color in the United States. (Applause.) It 
has been said that Mr. Garrison was convict- 
ed of a libel, and was consequently thrown 
into prison. I might say that a greater than 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison was also said to have 
been convicted of a libel. Our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ himself was convicted of a 
libel before the Jewish Sanhedrim, and was 
condemned to death. I know that the mis- 
sionaries in Jamaica have been imprisoned, 
and I know that there are others who have 
been convicted of libels. But it has only ser- 
ved to elevate them so much the higher in the 
estimation of every man who is contending 
for the equal rights and privileges of his fel- 
low countrymen. It has been so in regard to 
Mr. Garrison. True it is, that he has been 
thrown into prison, and was confined there 
forty-nine days. Why washecastthere? It 
was because he had the boldness to come for- 
ward, and plead in the cause and on the be- 


_ about seventeen years; and at the moment it 





half of our suffering brethren ii the United 
States of America. (Cheers.) And be it 
remembered, that although he. has been in 
prison, yet Danicl’s God was with’ him there, 
and Daniel’s God has brought him out again. 
He has been in the furnance of affliction, but 
the form of the fourth has been with him, and 
the smell of the fire has not passed upon his 
garments. (Cheers.) He stands infinitely 
higher in the estimation of the colored people, 
and in the estimation of their friends, than any 
of those who come forward to vindicate the 
cause of the American Colonization Society. 
And let me say before this audience, that the 
name of William Lloyd Garrison wall be cher- 
ished in the minds of the colored people, even 
down to the latest posterity, and when the 
names of those who are vindicating the cause 
of the Colonization Society will be cast into 
eternal oblivion, or .will only be remembered 
that they may be cursed. (Applause.) In 
regard to the views which the coiored people 
entertain relative to the Colonization Society 
(I speak particularly of the free colored peo- 
ple,) I can do no more than eonfirm the senti- 
ments which have been expressed by my wor- 
thy friend, who has addressed you. This So- 
ciety has been in existence, | believe, for 


was organized, the colored people came for- 
ward in a body, and said to the Society—* We 
do not wish to go to Africa; we consider this 
as our home, as the land our nativity.’ But it 
has been objected, that it was not the home of 
the coloured man; on the contrary, that Africa 
was his home, and America the home of the 
white man. But we have asked dur oppo- 
nents, those who have thought fit to make the 
assertion,—What is it that has given to the 
white man a prior claim to the soil ? (Cheers.) 
Was it because they went to the U, States of 
America, and, instead of inculcating the pure 
principles of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, they 
exerted their influence and the:r. physical 
power in destroying. the. sgis tents. 
of the country? Was it because they found 
that they could not reduce the Indians toa 
state of servile bondage, and therefore almost 
exterminated thefh, and reduced them to a 
mere remuant? Has this given them a prior 
claim? If it has, we’submit to them, and we 
say that they are entitled to credit for what 
they have done, and for what they are’still 
striving to do, namely, to persecute and to 
drive them beyond the Mississippi. (Hear, 
hear, and cries of shame!) But if they con- 
tend that the struggle during the revolution, 
which separated that country from this, has 
given them a prior claim, we deny that claim, 
because in that struggle (Oh, be it remember- 
ed!) complexion was entirely out of the ques- 
tion (cheers); the black man was then consid- 
ered as good as the white. We were all 
brethren—we were all kindred—we were bone 
of each other’s bone, and flesh of each other’s 
flesh. Imay mention, in connection with this 
fact,that my father, who has now gone to a bet- 
ter world, shouldered his musket, went into 
the field of battle, and contended for the lib- 
erties of that country which the whites are 
now enjoying. (Applause.) He was not the 
only individual: but the colored people gen- 
erally went forth to the combat. They felt 
that their interests were identified with those 
of the people generally, and they thought that 
they were fighting for the liberties of them- 
selves and oftheirchildren. As, then, it was 
not the circumstance of the revolution, nor the 
effects of it, which has given to them a prior 
claim, I hold that I have as good a right to 
that country as any white man, whatever may 
be said to the reverse. (Cheers.) I care not 
about their declarations to the contrary; it is 
my country ; it is the land that gave me birth; 
and I have as good aright to it as any other 
individual. In saying this, I only speak the 
sentiments of the people of color generally, 
throughout that country. They all imbibe the 
same sentiments, and they say to their white 
brethren—‘ Why is it that you wish to expel 
us, while you throw open the door to Europe- 
an emigrants? You say to the English, the 
Scotch, the Irish and the French, “Come here; 
here is liberty; here you’may enjoy all the 
blessings which we, as a nation, enjoy.”’ But} 
the colored people must be expelled; and 
there is no reason that can be assigned for it, 
but the prejudice, the unhallowed prejudice, 
that rests in the bosom of the white man 
against his sable brethren. (Hear, hear.)— 
The ground that we have taken, in relation to 
our expulsion from that country, is simply 
this:—We say, in the first place, What have 
wedone? Why must we goto Africa? Have 
we ever manifested any disposition to insub- 
ordination? Have we ever been your ene- | 
mies in times of war? or have we stirred up | 
insurrection? Have we, as a people, been 
guilty of any misdemeayor, or any crime? 
The reply is in the negative, and the only af- | 
firmative is, ‘You are black men.’ (Hear.) | 
Here is the principle of the prejudice that op- | 
erates against us. We ask, then, Ww hat is | 
this prejudice? Is it a virtue? If it be a. 
virtue, it ought to be cherished. Or is it a. 
vice? Ifit be a yice, we call upon you to 
raise your yoice against it, and endeavor to ex- 
pel it as you would any other vice. (Hear, | 
hear, and applause.) But, instead of aiming | 
at the removal of tliat prejudice, they direct 








_ment will be passed. The colored people are 
unanimous in their detestation of, and opposi- 
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their efforts against us who are its objects, friendly to the Society, but who were pow ex- 


and we must be expelled from the country. | 
I have watched the progress of the American | 
Colonization Society from its commence- | 


ment; and,as my worthy friend (Mr. Gar- | 


rison) has well stated, it has been the means 
of increasing that prejudice, which before | 
was sufficiently strong against the color- | 
ed people. Whatcan we think, when states- | 
men, and even ministers of the Gospel | 
(and which I have heard myself,) in pleading | 
on behalf of the Colonization Society, say,— | 
‘The free people of color are a curse in 
this country, and if you do not expel them, 
the time will come when they will associate 
with the slaves—will rise en masse, and cut 
the throats of all the white inhabitants of this 
country. It is, therefore, necessary to expel 
them.’ Well, now, these sentiments, uttered 
by the leading men, and coming from the min- 
isters of the Gospel, must exert an influence 
upon the community at large; and hence they 
have a tendency to lead them to think that, 
unless they co-operate with the Colorfization 
Society, and remove the free people of color, 
either themselves or their children will be 
massacred by us. But we have taken every 
means we possibly could, to convince the 
members of the Colonization Society, thet it 
was not our desire or our intention to go to 
Africa. How have we expressed it? Why, 
there is no town in the U. States of America, 
where they have had liberty of speech and 
liberty of assembling together, in which they 
have not passed the most decided resolutions 
against this Society. This is notall; but they 
have held State conventions, in order that 
there mig be union among the people in re- 
gard to this question, and the State conven- 
tions have expressed the same sentiments. 
But even this is not all; they have held a U. 
States convention (that is, a meeting of dele- 
gates from every State where they have the 
liberty of holding a convention) in Philadel- 


ia, and this hus expre and reiterated the 
hd hn pnd pert he 


same sentiment. 
‘Let us alone.’— 

Mr. Garrison here interposed, and said— 
I will read the resolution passed by that Con- 
vention in 1832. ‘They are hotding another 
session at this time. It is this: 

* Resolved, That we still solemmly and sin- 
cerely pxotest against any interference, on 
the part of the American Colonization Socie- 
ty, with the free colored population of the 
United States, so long as they shall counte- 
nance or endeavor to use coercise measures 
feither directly or indirectly) to colonize us 
in any place which is mot fhe object of our 
choice. And we ask them respectfully, as 
men and as Chrififans, to cease their unhal- 
lowed persecutions of a people already sufhi- 
ciently oppressed; or if, as they profess, they 
have our welfare and “prosperity at heart, to 
assist usin the object of our choice. Our 
views and sentiments have long since gone 
to the world—the wings of the wind have 
borne our disapprobation of that institution. 
Time itself cannot erase it. We have dated 
our opposition from its beginning, and our 
views are strengthened, by time and circum- 
stances.’ 

The Rev. N. Pave resumed.—I will only 
add one word more, before | sit down, and it 
is this—the Colonization Society, considered 
in itself,we donot so much fear. Although it 
is exerting an influence against us, yet still, 
as a Society mercly, it possesses no power; 
it cannot absolutely compel us to go to Afri- 
ca, But what we have ever been afraid of is 
this, (and according to what has taken place in 
various parts of the country, our conclusions 
are but too well founded)—that it will ultim- 
ately arrive to this point, that measures will 
be taken by the Government to compel us to 
go, whether we are willing not. (Fear, hear.) 
The legislatures of the several States have 
expressed their approbation of the objects of 
the Society. The Institution has lkewise 
memorialized the Government of the United 
States, and has endeavored to obtain its ap- 
probation to help on their efforts. The point 
to which we are looking is, that if they go on, 
and succeed in the efforts they are making, 
we doubt not but that they will ultimately ob- 
tain an appropriation of certain sums of mon- 
ey for the removal of the free people of color 
to Africa. What will follow? If the Goy- 
ernment should give money for this purpose, 
and if there be not a sufficient number of per- 
sons found willing to go, coercive means and 
measures will be adopted by Government to 
compel us to leave. It is this which we most 
of all things fear; and if they should succeed, 
mark what I tell you—it will not be five years 
from this time before that compulsory enact- 


tion to, this Society ; they have been so from 
its commencement, and will continue so to 
the end; and if they go to Africa, it will be 
because they are compelled. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Garrison then resumed and complet- 
ed his Lecture, in which he sustained his al- 
legations against the Colonization Society, 
by ample and plenary evidence drawn from its 
organ, the African Repository. He also gave 
a cheering account of the change of  senti- 
ment which had taken place in the United 


erting all their energes to crush it. . 

The Cuarrman said—I will make one re- 
mark which I think particularly applicable to 
what our friend (the Lecturer) c stated, 
with regard to the change of opinion in Amer- 
ica. It is with yy great pleasure that I can 
add the name of William Wilberforce, as hav 
ing changed his opinion. (Cheers.) He now 
deeply regrets that he was ever 'ed to say 
anything in epprobation of the Colonization 
Society. 

Mr. G. Pinktneron spoke from the body of 
the chapel, and said—I saw the first trans- 
ports that were sent over from America. 
They arrived at Sierra Leone while I was 
there. 

Mr. Puituarrs inquired—In what year? 

Mr. Pinxineron replied—In 1819, They 
were distitute of the necessary comforts of 
life, and appeared to be exceedingly unruly ; 
totally unlike persons who had arrived ata 
place where they expected to enjoy happi- 
ness. I merely rise to confirm the view of 
the Lecturer, and all the gentlemen who 
have addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Tuompson rose and said—I am ex- 
tremely happy to say, there is some prospect 
of our hearing a full and calm discussion on 
this subject, between our very much respect- 
ed friend, Mr. Garrison, and the accredited 
agent of the American Colonization Society, 
Mr. Elliott Cresson. This will be interesting 
to those who are not disposed to form an opin- 
ion of a Society, either from the numbers who 
have joined it, or the influence they possess. 
A far better and more satisisfactory mode of 
forming a judgment will be afforded by the 
discussion to which I have alluded. I will 
take the liberty of intimating, that we are 
waiting with anxiety the result of a meron 
that has been sent to Mr. Elliott Cresson, 
has stated his desire to say something in this 
place, on the subject. The import of the mes- 
sage sent to him is, that it is the desire of 
those gentlemen present, that w he 
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says should be open to the animadvertion of 


Mr. Garrison, and that the addresses of both 
possone should be heard the same evening. 
think this is only fair, inasmuch as Mr. Cres- 
son has,for two years, been travelling through 
the United Kingdom, for the purpose ef making 
known his views of the designs and tendenc 
of the Colonization Sogiety. Mr. Garrison is 
behind Mr. Cresson, the latter having travel- 
led the length and breadth of the and 
made many converts. ° But though Mr. Garri- 
son is Pate in the field, he is not so late but 
that scon he will be left, I predicate, in the 


quict and undisputed possession, of the field; . 


for | am ¢ertain that bis facts are so irresisti- 
ble, his conclusions so sound, his principles so 
uncorrupted aud so incorruptible, that Mr. 
Cresson will not be able longer to maintain 
the ground which he has hitherto possessed, 
only because no person has taken a very 
prominent part in the exposition of the real 
principles of the Society of which he is the 
agent. You will, therefore, pardon these re- 
marks, as they are rather delivered for the 
purpose of occupying the time till we are de- 
finitely informed as to the intention of Mr. 
Cresson. 

The Rev. T. Price then said, that the reply 
was come. It devolves upon me (said the Rev. 
genticman) to state a negotiatioi which has 
been carried on, during the course of this 
meeting, and which I do in the presence of 
the gentleman who, on the part of Mr. Cres- 
son, has conducted it, and who will correet 
my representation, if it be inacurate in any 
point. I received, soon after I entered this 
place, the following communication from Mr. 
Cresson :— 

‘Elliott Cresson presents his respects to the 


‘Rey. Mr. Price, with his thanks for the offer 


made after E. C, left the chapel last evening, 
in order that he may be fairly and fully heard 
in defence of himself and the American Col- 
onization Society. E.C. proposes the eve- 
ning of the 14th inst., provided it meets the 
convenience af the Rev. Mr. Price. 

Gth mo. 11, 1833.’ 

I requested to see the gentleman who 
brought the communication, and asked, wheth- 
er Mr. Cresson referred to a discussion on Fri- 
day evening, or wished to deliver a lecture by 
himself? I was told that he did not contemplate 
a discussion, but wished to deliver a lecture, as 
Mr. Garrison had done. I at once stated, in 
reply, that I could not give the loan of m 
place for any such purpose. I should consid- 
er that whatever influence was associated 
with my name, as the minister of this place, 
amongst my own people, would in that case 
have been prostituted ; for 1am now constrain- 
ed, by overwhelming evidence, to regard the 
Society as a most anti-christian scheme. At 
the same time, I told the gentleman that the 
place was at the service of Mr. Cresson and 
Mr. Garrison, for a discussion on any evening 
of any day that they may fix. I inquired of 
the gentleman, whether Mr. Cresson could be 
communicated with, during the course of the 
lecture? He replied in the affirmative, and 
said that he would convey to him my opinion, 
and would bring back his reply. He had just 
returned, and has informed me that Mr. Cres- 





States, among many of those who once were 





son thinks it proper not to accept the offer on 
the terms proposed, but thinks that he ought 
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to have it for the purpose of delivering an | fore us. When we remember that only three | 


exposition of his own case. Now, with my 
present views of the Col@nization Society, I 
could no more grant the use of this place for 


the delivery of a lecture advocating its inter- | 


ests, than | could for the publication of any 
other views, or the advocacy of any other sys- 
tem, however reprehensible it might be. I 
should hxve been happy, in past times, to have 
*zen any discussion, in this place, between an 
advocate for abolition and an advocate of the 
West Indian system ; but I would never have 
given the use of the place for the delivery ef 
a lecture by a pro-slavery man. Ou the same 
principle, I feel constrained to refuse its use 
for the delivery of a lecture by Mr. Cresson, 
who has declined it for a discussion. If my 
statement be not correct, the gentleman who 
has conducted the negociation will state to 
the meeting any point in which I am inac- 
curate. > 

The Gentleman referred to, said the state- 
ment was perfectly correct. 

The Rev. T. Price resumed. I think the 
meeting should be distinctly informed on this 
point, in order that there may be no misappre- 
hension in future. Before I sit down, I would 
submit for your adoptiona resolution. I should 
not do justice to my own feelings, and to the 
conviction of my judgment, if I did not pro- 
pose something of this sort. I have admitted, 
with extreme reluctance, the convictions 
which at present possess iny mind. ‘There 
was a time, when | regarded the Colonization 
Society with feelings of admiration, and with 
thankfulness to God. I esteemed ft as the 
dawn of better days for tlhe sons of Afri- 
ca. I beheld it as the germ of a system more 
comprehensive than itself, which should em- 
brace not merely one portion of the American 
colored population, but whose ample fold 
should enclose all the section of the family of 
Africa included in the United States. Sub- 
sequent examination has served to satisiy my 
mind, that the system is based on an unright- 
eous and detestable principle, and that in its 
proceedings, and in the influence which it ex- 
erts upon al! classes of American society, 
whether white, or blagk, or colored, it rust 
indicate by its fruits the nature of its origin, 
and must add strongly to the amount of that 
sorrow which sin has created in our world. 1 
formerly wrote on behalf of the Society, but 
I shall now feel] bound to employ all my ener- 
gies in opposition to it. I amsorry to observe 
that in the present number of the Baptist 
Magazine there bas been some communica- 
tion inserted from Mr. Cresson. [I shall feel 
bound, as a member of that denomination, to 
put a paper in the next number, correcting, as 
fur as [ am able, its numerous misrepresenta- 
tions (cheers). The resolution which [ have 
to propose is this—‘ Resolved, That this mcet- 
ing having attentively listened to the state- 
ments of Mr. Garrison, in support of the fol- 
lowing propositions: namely, }. ‘The American 
Colonization Society was conceived, perfect- 
ed, and is principally managed, by those who 
retain a portién of their own countrymen as 
slaves and property. 2. Its avowed and ex- 
clusive object is, the colonization of the free 
people of color in Africa, or some other place, 
3. It is the active, invetcrate, uncompromising 
enemy of immediate abolition, and deprecates 
the itberation of the slaves, except on condi- 
tion of their being simultaneously transported 
to Africa. 4. It maintains that the possessors 
of slaves, in the southern States, are not such 
from choice but necessity; ‘and that of course 
they are not, under present. circumstances, 
blameworthy for: holding millions of human 
beings in servile bondage. 5. Its tendency 
is, to increase the value of the slaves, to con- 
firm the power of the oppressors, and to injure 
the free colored population, by whom it is held 
in abhorreace wherever they possess |-berty 
of speech and the means of intelligence. 6, 
It is influenced by fear, selfishness, and preja- 
dice, and neither calls for any change of con- 
duct on the part of the nation, nor has in itself 
any principle of reform. 7. Its mode of civil- 
izing Africa is preposterous and cruel, and 
calculated rather to retard than promote the 
moral and spiritual improvement of her be- 
nighted children—this meeting is of opinion 
that he has fully established their truth by evi- 
dence drawn from the Reports and other pub- 
lications of the American Colonization Socie- 
ty ; and therefore most earnestly entreats all 
the friends of civil and religious liberty to 
withhold their sanction and assistance from 
the said Society. 1 feel(continued the Rev. 
gentleman) that, as we are bound to contribute 
of our pecuniary resources for the relief of 
our own bondsmen, who have been most 
cruelly held in servitude, we are equally 
bound, by every principle of duty, to attempt 
to arrest the progress of any person, who, un- 
der such representations as have been made 
to the British public by Mr. Cresson, seeks to 
secure its assistance on behalf of so unhallow- 
ed and cruel a system. Had the 
Colonization Society been what its agent has 
represented it to be, I, for one, should gladly 
have beheld the most munificent donations 
made to its funds; but when it sustains such 
a character as its own publications attach to 


it, I cannot endure, for one moment, that the | 


anti-slavery feeling of this country should be 
so misled as to be made the means of sustain- 
ing in America a system which, under God, it 
has demolished in the West Indies. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bau. seconded the resolution, which 
was put by the Chairman, and carried, one 
hand only being held up against it. 


Mr. Tuompson then rose, and said :—There | 


is yet another resolution, which I think we are 
bound to pass before we separate, and I will 


do myself the honor of submitting it for the | 


unanimous adoption of this assembly. I will 
simply state, that I think we are imperatively 
called upon to offer to Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son our most cordial thanks for his luminous 
and fearless exposure of the pernicious designs 
and operations of the American Colonization 
Society. It is our duty, as lovers of universal 
liberty—as we desire tu see the western hem- 
isphere purged from its foulest stain, the curse 
of slavery—it is our duty, as those who are 
waiting to rejoice in the speedy and total over- 
throw of slavery in our own colonies, to 
strengthen the hands and cheer the heart of 
Mr. Garrison, by giving him our most unequiv- 
ocal confidence, and our most cordial and 
zealous support (applause). We cannot too 
highly-estimate the dauntless energy and dis- 
interested devotion of the gentleman now be- 


American | 


years ago, he stood almostalone in the United | 
States as the advocate of the principles he now | 
professes ; that, at that period, eveu the friends 
of emancipation were kept back from openly 
| supporting him, by a fear that they should be 
called upun to sacrifice reputation, and con-, 
nexions, and prospects in life; and that thus 
circumstanced he braved all consequences, 
and solemnly resolved, before his country and} 
his God, to live upon bread and water, rather 
;than forego the honor of being the champion 
lof the injured and oppressed, and that he has 
‘thus far nobly and untiringly pursued his high 
| object—we shall, I am sure, be prepared not 
‘only to estimate, in our judgment, the value 
_of his services, but to receive him into our in- 
, most confidence, as a man deserving our 
| warmest affection,and most unequivocal thanks 
| (cheers). He has fully demonstrated the fiend- | 
\like design of the American Colonization So- | 
ciety. He has shown that its,object is not the | 
' civilization of Africa—not the humanization of | 
her wild inhabitants—but the annihilation of 
that connecting link between the free and en- 
slaved population of the United States, which 
is constitutéd by the free people of color, lest, 
happily, the electric shock of freedom should 
be conveyed to the two millions of their 
wretched slaves; and, from the condition of 
brutes, they should spring up inte the Joftimess 
land dignity of immortal beings (applause). 
What is the pretext of the Colonization So- 
ciety for the course it is pursuing? Itis, that 
there exists a prejudice too strong for human- 
ity, legislation, andreligion, to overcome. And 
shall this doctrine be preached in England, 
from whose shores a Morrison wert forth to 
grapple single-handed with the prejudices of'| 
|China? Shall this doctrine be preached to | 
the people cf England, whesent forth a Henry 
Martyn, freighted with their prayers and their 
blessings, to wage war with the prejudice of | 
India? Shall this doctrine be preached in} 
England, who has her missienaries amongst | 
the cannibals of New Zealand and the Caffres | 
of South Africa? No. It may be cherished 
by miscreant Americans, but can never be re- 
ceived by a Christian-minded Briton(applause). 
itis animpious doctrine. It is epposed to | 
that faith which removes mountains. It de-| 
fies the omnipotence of God. It libels that 
everlasting gospel which is to triumph over all 
the prejudices and superstitions of men, and 
all the abominations that defile the earth. If 
the influenee which is now exerted to banish 
the men of color from America, were directed 
with eqnal energy, in a Christian spirit, to 
grapple with this prejudice, who is there who 
believe that Heaven would smile 
upon and bless such an eflort? and, in seven- 
tecn years, instead of having to show a small 
colony on the coastof Africa, which, when de- 
scribed by its most partial friends, is contempt- 
ible in comparison with what might be achiev- 
ed at home, they might point to prejudice and 
slavery expiring together, and call upon us to 
hail the dawning ofa day of jubilee for two 
millions of slaves (cheers). Mr. Garrison re- 
cently related to me an anecdote, which I 
think strikingly illustrates the injustice and 
unreasonableness of calling upen the colored 
people of America to seck a dwelling-place 
;on the shores of Africa, and of asserting that 
| America is not the home of the black. Mr. 
| Garrison Was present at a conversation upon 
‘this subject, which took place under the roof 
jofa highiy respectable colored gentleman ; 
| who, after listening to the argument for some 
| time, at last said, ‘I can trace my ancestors 
i upon this soil for 165 years. During that pe- 
riod they shared in all the eventful struggles 
of their times. For America n-y fathers and 
myself have fought and bled—for America 
we have assisted to achieve that Independence 
of which she proudly boasts—and I therefore 
ask, whether it is just thgg I should be told by 
one, who yesterday becaff® a resident of this 
country, that Africais my country, andI ought 
to seek my dwelling there ?’, (Cheers.) If 
the white may justly hold such language to 
his colored brethren, with how much more 
justice might it be applied by the Indian. to 
the white? Might he not say, ‘Depart from 
these shores—this is not your country! Ye 
are trespassers and wurderers! There was a 
time ere yet the rapacious white had placed | 
Hhis foot upon our soil, when the red man was 
free and happy. You have cursed us with the | 
‘ravages of war-—you have desclated the do- | 
minions of our ancestors for a hundred gene- 
rations—you have almost destroyed a race of 
beings, as noble and as immortal as yourselves. 
Beyone! you are foreigners and aliens—leave 
us to ourselves and to Heaven, and let the 
/remnants of our tribes die in peace, and slum- 
ber with the bones of our fathers?’ (Cheers.) 
Amongst the most determined opponents of 
this Society, I find some of the best friends 
|} of human nature. Now, I ask, is it likely that 
, an individual, for instauce, like him whom 1 | 
have the happiness to see presiding over this 
meeting, who has for years devoted his best 
; energies to the promotion of an object so dear } 
'to us all—the annihilation of slavery in our 
| own dominions—tis it likely that he and oth- 
' ers, who are lovers of schools, of the diffusion 
of the Scriptures, and of universal civilization, 
would oppose Mr. Cresson’s designs, if they 
did not see in themsomething radically wrong 
and insufferably evil (hear, hear)? I will add 
no more on this subject. [am sure you will 
. pass the vote which [ have recommended to 
| your adoption; you will tender to Mr. Garri- 
son your best thanks, and you will believe 
what no one can help believing ; viz., that Mr. 











dees not 








| 
, Cresson ts afraid to meet him (hear, hear, and 
j applause). He knows that the Garrison is too 
| wel! defended (hear, hear); he believes it to 
| be inpregnable, and he dare not approach it 
| for free and fait combat;-he dare not mount 

his puny artillery opposite to that which de- 
| fends our noble garrison. No. fe wants an 
opportunity of firing off his pop-guns unoppo- 
} sed. He has done this, but now his race is 

ended. The day of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society in England is now waning and 
setting for eyer. I do trust that we shall turn 
the tables upon this gentleman and his Socie- 
ty; and if in America they cannot learn their 
duty, we shall teach it them (cheers). I am 
sure that the influence of abolition in our own 
colonies will be so strong on the United 
States, that nothing more will be necessary 
than a fearless exposure of the horrors and 
| evils of the system, to annihilate for ever the 
| accursed practice in that country. You will 








and those who have 
‘this country. It will be your duty to endeav- 


i a * ° 
God given to man an absolute power over his 


not only be called upon to pass this vote ; bat, | 
if you respect the opinions and the principles 

of Mr Garrison, if you approve of the object 
which he has in view, you will be expect 
with steadiness and perseverance, to counter- 
act the insinuating influence of Mr. Cresso! 
t : become his partisans in 






or to dispel the delusion which he has cast 
over the minds of so many. It will be your 
duty, as you desire to extricate the people of 
color, whose wrongs have been so vividly por- 
trayed by the gentlemen now seated on this | 
platform, from the fangs of the American 
Colonization Society, to counteract, by every 
influence you can command, the pernicious 
tendency of those doctrines and principles 
which have been disseminated by the Society. 
And bear this in mind, that Mr. Cresson has 
appeared in England with an expression upon 
his lips, for which he would be driven for ever 
from the American Colonization Society, if he 
were to utter it upon the shores of the United 
States. He has told the people of England 
that the main design is, the abolition of slave- 
ry in that hemisphere; but. you have been 
told, again and again, by Mr. Garrison, and 
have had it demonstrated to you by the most 
unequivocal quotations, that the Society did 
not attempt anything like an infringement 
upon the sacred property of one man tm anoth- 
er. Now, if this be the design of the Coloni- 
zation Society ; if it be to foster this unhallow- 
ed monopoly of human bones and human 
sinews ; if it be to recognise the right of one 
human being to hold property in another, and 
to desecrate the image of God in the person 
of him upon whom he has stamped that image ; 
if this, I say, be the object of the Society—if 
they have never denounced this property—if 
there be no forgery, if there be no libel in their 
own publications, while their agent professes 
in this country to aim at the extinction of sla- 
very in the United States, then the charge is 
established beyond all doubt, and every shil- 
ling has been collected under false pretences, 
But I have already stated that it is only while 
ignorace prevails, that the advocates of this 
Society can obtain or retain any influence. 
That ignorance will be dissipated; for Mr. 
Cresson may rest assured, that the result of 
his declining to meet Mr. Garrison will be far 
worse than the defeat that he would have 
been sure to sustain, if he had engaged with 
him in honorable combat. It is a subterfuge 
to say, that he would not be treated with re- 
spect; itis a gross libel to say, that he has 
been unfuirly treated ; on the contrary, he has 
been too well treated by the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety—he has been too freely received into 
its confidence, and has partaken-too largely of 
its influence. Now, however, that the Socie- 
ty perceives the design of the Colonization 
Institution, it can no longer patronize a man 
who is aeting in such direct opposition to all 
its views and efforts. I will say no more in 
support of the motion. There is not a line 
that Mr. Garrison has written, there is nota 
sentiment which he has uttered, that does not 
bespeak that his heart and his understanding 
are alikejnfluenced by the desire to effect, by 
Christia#™ineang, the annihilation of #lavery in 
his own country. Although his expressions 
have been strong, yet they have been war- 
ranted by the occasion. He has shown no un- 
fairness to individuals, but has done what it 
was right to do, and what he could hot have 
abstained from doing, if he discharged his 
duty. He has spoken of sin as sin, of felony 
as felony, of robbery as robbery. He has not 
complimented a man, and called him great and 
good, when his greatness and goodness were 
built upon the degradation of his fellow-man 
(hear, hear), He has acted righteously ; he 
has been prepared to give to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s; but when he looked upon 
the face and the countenance of his colored 
brethren, and saw that there the image end 
the superscription of the Deity was impress- 
ed, and saw it basely used for human aggran- 
disement and the gratification of human power, 
he has done what every righteous man ought 
to do; he has said, ‘Render unto God the 
things that are God’s’ (cheers). Up to this 
point we must be prepared to go; viz., that 
man can never become the property of man; ! 
for never, sinee the creation of the world, has 


fellow-creatures. If, in the law and the gos- 
pel, the holding of man in bondage, to suit our 
own purposes and to gratify our own will, be 
condemned, and if we can proudly challenge 
every divine, every philosopher, every sophist, 
to show Us a passage that gives this power to 
man, he does right who lifs up his voice against 
it; and if we have the authority and sanction 
of Heaven, we have a right to do justice, 
leaving the consequences to Him who has 
commanded us to do our duty. I will offer no 
apology for these sentiments. I believe they 
are your sentiments, and I had only to an- 
nounce them to call forth the expressions of 
your feclings. It will bea source of great 
satisfaction to Mr. Garrison that he has with 
him the hearts,the understandings, the prayers, 
and the blessing of this assembly. I should 
like to hear upon what grounds the ‘unit in 
this meeting objected to the resolution. I ask 
him, are the facts that Mr. Garrison has quo- 
ted, drawn from the publications of the Colo- 
nization Society, or are they not? Yea, out 
of their own mouths has he condemned them, 
and his conclusions have been irresistible; no 
other conclusions could have been come te 
(cheers). With these sentiments, I leave be- 
fore you the vote which I have named, not 
doubting but that it will be unanimously pass- 
ed, and thus Mr. Garrison will be assured that 
by you he is esteemed and appreciated as he 
ought to be (cheers). 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of this 
meeting be given to Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
for his fearless exposure of the American 
Colonization Society, and for his effective ef- 
forts on behalf of the oppressed bondsmen of 
his own country. : 

The resolution was then secondeg,..and 
unanimously agreed to. ‘ 

Mr. Garrison, in rising to acknowledge 








the vote, said, I cannot but feel déeply affect- 
ed by the generous spirit that animates this 
meeting, so far as it relates to myself. I fee} 
I am altogether unworthy of the remarks that 
have been made respecting me by my eloquent 
friend, but I do rejoice in view of the effects 
of a meeting like this upon the Colonization 





Society in the United States, and upon the | 


atrocious system of American Slavery. I be- 
lieve that itis only necessary that the united 





Mr. Ricaa of Bristol, rose and 
said,—It has been sted to me that there 
has been a little ot which I am called 


und of common jus- 
me to have recourse 
of common courtesy ; 


] acktguiodemepts of this 


Mr. GaRRISON, 

The CuarrMan rose and said, there could 
be no question but that the meeting would 
unanimously join in the resolution. : 

The motion was then put, and carried by 
acclamation. 

The Rev. Tuomas Price said—I need tiot 
acknowledge the kindness of my friends pre- 
sent, in the vote they have given. It was with 
the utmost pleasure that the use of this place 
was granted, and it will with equal pleasure 
be granted on any future similar occasion. 
will state, for the information of the meeting, 
that in my communication with Mr. Cresson, 
I proposed, in order to secure perfect fairness 
for him in the proposed discussion, that two 
or three friends, on each side, should meet, 
and arrange the mode of discussion, and also 
fix upon a chairman. I would also state, for 
the information of the meeting, (for I may not 
have another opportunity of so doing,) that I 
do trust a powerful agency will speedily be 
raised up auxiliary to Mr. Garrison’s design. 
I know that conswtations have been held by 
some of the members of the religious denom- 
inations of this country, with a view of memo- 
rializing their brethren in America, immedi- 
ately after the emancipation of our own slaves 
is effected, and praying them to adopt the 
same principles, and to pursue the same meas- 
ures that we have done. Slavery has fallen 
before the religious influence of this land, as 
Dagon fell before the ark of God; and I do 
trust, that when once the moral and religious 
energies of America are aroused to this im- 
portant duty, the result will be equally felici- 
tous with that which we have effected. 

Mr. Tuomreson said—There is one other 
duty which we have to perform. It is not 
sufficient that we agree in the justice of those 
charges which Mr. Garrison has brought for- 
ward against the Colonization Society, and 
which he has so fully substantiated ; but it is 
necessary that the world should know what 
we think of the Institution. I would, there- 
fore, take the liberty of suggesting that those 
charges, and our opinion respecting the man- 
ner in which Mr. Garrison has substantiated 
them, should be made known to the world, 
through the medium of the public press ; and 
that the proceedings of this meeting, as they 
are illustrated in the resolutions that: have 
been passed, should be published in one or 
more of the daily papers; more particularly as 
Mr. Garrison desires publicity, and that all 
the world should know what he thinks of the 
Colonization Society. He will, therefore, 
have no objection, but will be prepared at any 
time, when others desire the same evidence 
that you have had, to lay that evidence 
before them. 

The Cuairman said, that publicity would 
be given to the proceedings of the meeting. 

Mr. Mournes said—It is with great defer- 
ence that I would make a suggestion to the 
meeting ; feeling, as I do, the great import- 
ance of the subject, I am anxious that it should 
not die here. We all know that what is every 
body’s business is made no one’s; and there- 
fore, [ think that this subject should be brought 
under the regulation and coneurrence of & 
body, and that a committee shotlb med. 

The Cuatrman said—I hope the restion 
will be attendedto. I think it is right that we 
should come forward ; but, at present, we are 
so little prepared, that we could not form a 
committee atonce. I think that an account of 
the proceedings should be given to tlre public, 
and Mr. Garrison’s offer to meet Mr. Cresson. 









[From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, Oct. 7.] 


Insinuating falsehoods 

Malignant fanatics 

Hair brained fanatics 

Sly malignant hypocrites 

Mischievous incendiaries 

Packing together of a few straggling idlers 
Malignant busybodies in the bar of a porter-house 
Applying the knife to our throats 

Firebrand Junta . 

Deed of darkness 

Half hypocrite and half enthusiast 

The cut purse, the pick-pocket of human rights 
Consummate and malignant incendiary 
Designing rogues 

Righteous company of brewers 

KE:vangelical, or Fanatical party 

Newgate calendar of saints 
Infamous———chronicle 

Watch the motions of fornicators and sinners 


The above are a few of the epithets contained ijn 
an article in Saturday’s Courier and Enquirer; 
though they express but a small portion of its malig- 
nity. We have hesitated as to the propriety of notic- 
ing at all these incoherent ravings; since it is impos- 
sible to descend to the same mode of warfare without 
disgracing ourselves, and aiding in the degradation 
of the public press, already too much degraded. 
We shall however pass by whatever relates to our- 
selves ; although, had it proceeded from almost any 
other source, it might have disturbed our equanimity 
fora moment. Fortunately the publie too well know 
the character of that polluted print to put any confi- 
dence in its assertions.—Besides ; we may well con- 
sent to be maligned, when in the same article, and al- 
most in the same breath, an attempt is made to cast 
reproach upon the name of Wilberforce, and others 
equally deserving of the most distinguished honor. 

Amid the jargon of rant and raving of which the 
article is made up, we are able to glean two intelli- 
gible propositions, one of which is absurd and mis- 
chievous, and the other the offspring of ineffable van- 
ity. 
Public mectings (says the Courier) are supposed to 
be the organs of the sentiments ef the community in 
which they are held, and shall a lean and miserable 
assemblage, constituting. not one twenty thousandth 
part of that community, be held sacred from the intru- 
sion of the great majority, while the former is arrogat- 
ing to itself the privilege of publicly disseminating 
ompioss and principlés.in direct contradiction to those 
oi the latter? Ifso, it is always in the power of half 
a‘dozen persons to belie the rest of their fellow citi- 
zens ; and misrepresent their sentiments on the most 
important subjects, by merely calling a meeting, and 
excluding all those opposed to them. 

Here is a plain avowal of the doctrine which we 
did not believe even the Courier would venture to as- 
sert as a principle, that publie meetings for objects 
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... | =—Phere is no point short of this where the 
sentiments of the people of Great Britain | ay stop. For if it is proper to break UP a meet; 
aeaine ne y-should go forth in order | of 20 citizens assembled for any particular obne 


Sconstituting not one twenty thousandth part 


ject in the slaveholding States, WI 





net coneurred in by the majority of the aR 
perfectly right for that majority to enter antic : is 


Principle 


why not 307 and if 30, why not 50? and j d 
not 400? And so on. Suppose then we oi 
principle, and take for illustration a meeting in fa 
of the United States Bank. None but the friends of 
the Bank are invited. The $52,800 man js of ¢ a 
there, and ready to make a flaming speech, By; 

se the majority of our citizens are opposed te: 
[aotution. Then they may invade the meetip 
convert itinto a bedlam. But how are they my Be 
beforehand whether they ate a majority or not? Tye 
is 'y impossible. They may however think the. 
are a majority, and of coupse, according to t p they 
ple laid down, they will go. Mr orator — 
‘ Fellow Citizens, with the leave of the chainnay 
at this moment a storm of hisses proceeds from a 9 
dred mouths,—canes rattle,—feet shufile,—shou 
‘put him down,’ ‘put him out,’ ‘fifty-two ¢ wef 
eight handred dollars,’ drown evety aceent of the. 
speaker’s voice—the chairman endeavors to call the 
house to order, but in vain—all is confusion and yy. . 
roar—a zealous Bank man gives his hissing ggj ti 
a rap on the mouth with his cane,—the friend af ihe- 
latter returns the compliment upon the assailant: 
general battle ensues—windows and heads are brok.- 
en——the lamps are put out—and the meeting is at i 
end! The Potice enter and arrest the Principal tg 
ers. This proves that the Bank is out of fayoy in eer 
community,—does it not 7 Not at all, Why not ? 
Because the villains that came in to break up the 
meeting were only a handful ; but as they could make 
more noise than the speaker, it was a to pro- 
ceed, But how came they there, when they were 
only a snfil minority? Why, they preteiided that: 
they were a majority; or at any rate that a majony 
of the community was opposed to the Bank, and that 
if they were outnumbered in that Hall, it was on! 
because their party had not turned out as gesenly 
as the other. y 

The above is a faint outline of the scenes which 
would disgrace our city, if the principle of the Coy. 
rier and Enquirer were adopted. Nothing Jess than 
this would ave taken place at Clinton Hall on 
Wednesday night, if the immediate abolitionists had 
been sefficiently numerous, and as pugnacious as 
some who assembled to oppose them. At least, such 
is our opinion. 

But it is not merely as leading inevitab] i 
and bloodshed, that me condemn the princi ie a ‘he 
Courier. It is an invasion of the rights of the peo- 
ple. On what page of the Constitution do we finda 
word which makes the rights of a eitizen to depend 


upon his thinking with the majority? Where js it in- 
timated that 20 or 100 eitizens be not as a 


right to assemble and express their opinions as or 
50007 And who but tyrants would wish to prevent 
them? Admit thi! they are in error, is this the way 
that we put down erro: in the United States 7? not by 
reason and argument, but by violence and the power 
of numbers? Dare we not trust the intelligence of 
the people to judge between good and evil? If nor, 
then the Courier is right in advocating the censorship 
of the tongue—right in demanding . that a minorit 
which ‘ is arrogating to itself the privilege of publicly 
disseminating opinions and principles in direct contra- 
diction to those of the majority, [reader, if this does 
not smell rank_of the spirit of the Inquisition, we be. 
to know what does,] should be put down,-—thougs 
even then we should think some better mode of doin 
it could be devised than by calling in the aid of popu- 
lar vengeance. Perhaps on reflection the Courier 
would prefer the agency of the police or of the milita- 
ry. As the effect would be the same to the sufférers, 
whether they were prevented from holding their mect- 
ing by mob violence or by bayonets, we dare say they 
would not be disposed to quarrel as to the mode. 

The Courier says that ‘ public meetings are sup- 
posed to be the organs of the sentiments of the com- 
munity in which they are held.’ This is just as false 
as all its other positions. Nothing is more common 
than for public meetings to be held and resolutions 
passed, in favor of alieets diametrically opposite, on 
the same evening, and in the same city. Witness the 
political meetings which are held here prior to almost 
every election. If a public meeting of the National 
Republicans, held at Masonic Hall, is supposed to be 
the organ of the sentiments of this community —of 
whose sentiments is a Jackson meeting held at Tam- 
many Hall on the same evening supposed to be the 
organ? Of whose sentiments 1s an Anti-Masonie 
meeting, or a Working Men’s meeting, held on the 
same evening, supposed to be the organ? The fact 
is, that such meetings generally pass for about what 
they are worth, 

If a handful of men meet together and pass resolt- 
tions in favor of any object, and the mass of the com 
munity are opposed to that ebject, they can very 
sily eall a counter meeting, and show by the immenst 
superiority of numbers, how strongly public ‘sentimen! 
sets in their favor. The newspapers will not be slow 
to trumpet the result, which will sdon be spread fer 
and wide over the land. Thus all will enjoy thet 
rights anmolested, the public peace will not be endan- 


per, and the current of public sentiment will be righ 
Piy unc 


lerstood and duly appreciated. ‘That this is 

only proper mode of putting down public meetings, 
consistent with the genius of our institutions and the 
rights of minorities, appears to us so plain, that 
seems almost an insult to the understandings 0! of 
readers to attempt to prove it. yi isle 

The Courier speaks of the Abolition arog 
ol i 
community’ in which it was held. A 20,006th pat of 
230,000, which is about our present population, '8 m 
Having made this statement, which is nearer the trvt 
than common, (the actual number, according to! 
Commercial Advertiser, having been 28,) the sw 
gering Editor proceeds to vaunt himself with having 
been instramental—of what ? breaking up this vas! & 
semblage ? no; but of attempting to do so. He says 
the measures for this end ‘were resorted to by us 
without consultation with any ‘person or jostigation 
from any source.’ Mighty! When 229,988 of ouri™ 
habitants, as he would have it understood, were vie 
ed to the objects of the meeting, and many of Oct 
enthusiastically so, he, the great Editor of the Cour! 
and Enquirer, of his own self moved wisdom, 4 
through the exercise of his unbounded influence, 2 
NoT succeed in breaking up a meeting of the © sine 
Surely the mahogany pistol achievement was nothing 
to this. ken 

The fact is, that no course could have been as 
better calculated to bring the abolitionists into ogre 
and create a sort of sympathy in their bebalf torre 
which the wisdom of the Courier marked out. ly fa 
is something in human nature which spontaneouy 
vors the oppressed, even though originally heart 
wrong. ‘Oh shame !’ is the first impulse of a 
on seeing the strong trample on the weak, illib- 
on the 10s. Yet notwithstanding this ijodges, are 
eral and abnsive procedure, we can assure @, 
interested to know, that the number hey avow 
litionists in this city is still very small. eg 
themselves opposed to any unconstitutiona Coast 
to effect their object, and they admit that the pope 
tion gives Congress no right to nese peer sent of 
the States themselves. We have often thoy 
said, hat the effect of this whole movement “ 
to give a new impulse to the cause of the os 
Colonization Suciety. Fortunately here 's or 
ground on which the South and the North, ¥! dersiat? 
exceptions, can meet inharmony(!!) We" will De 
that a public meeting in favor of Colonization ‘ 
held in this city in the course of the resem’ i, 
We wonder whether the Courier will recom 
have that broken up also? 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY: 


. ; immedia 
At a meeting of the friends of imme * 
emancipation of slaves in the eit ee 
held at Chatham-street Chapel, Oct. ae 
past seven o'clock, Joun Rankin © M.D 
sen Chairman, and Aprawtam Cox, ™ 
Secretary. * 
After an address to the throne of grace 
motion, it was ale 
Resolved, That it is expedient at thi od 
to form a Society for promoting the * 
of slavery. ee 
A committee appointed at @ prea e 
meeting, then offered a draft of a (om 


late 
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gar was read, and its principles dis- 
on when the same was unanimously 
oe} and is as follows: 
He CONSTITUTION 

New-York Anti-Slavery Society. 

as our national existence is based on 
jaid down in the Declaration of 
‘that all mankind are created 


of the 
Where 
a, princl pi e 


ipdependence, 
nde 


nd that they are endowed by their | 


agi, Bl a H- , 
(ey vith certain inalienable rights, among 


pei life liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
mich & nd whereas after the lapse of nearly 
abe since the faith and henor of the 
ty ps people were pledged to this avowal, 
sen Almighty God and the world, one- 
aan of the nation are held in bondage 
a yeir fellow citizens 5 and whereas slavery 
af elt to the principles of natural justice, 
~ republican form of government, and of 
vp christian religion, and is greatly hinder- 
wa the prosperity of the country, while It 1s 
ag vwering the peace, union and liberties of 
pare - and whereas we believe that no 
- of expatriation, either voluntary or by 
rca, can remove this great and in- 
ws evil; and whereas we believe that 
a acticable, by appeals to the consciences, 
vats, and interests of the people, to awaken 
vpgblie sentiment throughout the nation, that 
aa be opposed to the continuance of slavery 
an , part of the Republic, and by effecting 
“rg dy abolition of slavery, prevent a gen- 
ee nvulsion; and whereas we believe that 
et to the oppressed, to our fellow citi- 
fon old slaves, to posterity and to God, 
lt jat is law fuily in our power ta bring 
te extinction of slavery, we do hereby | 
oa iwith & prayerful! reliance on that Being 
* vias made of one blood all nations of men 
deel] on all the face of the earth,’) to form 
ives into a Society, to be governed by 
be following 

CONSTITUTION. 

iticle 1. This Society shall be styled the 
New-York City Anti-Slavery Society.’ 

“Geile 2. The object of this Society shall 
vwecollect and diffusc information on the 
ye character of slavery—-to convince our 
oggtrvmen of its heinous criminality in the 
oat of God—to show that the duty, safety, 
soi iaterest of all concerned require its aban- 
homont;—and to take all lawful, moral, 
aad religi “is means to effect a total and im- 
gediate abolition of slavery in the United 
States. 

rlicle 3. ‘This Society shall aim to elevate 





jecharacter and condition of the people of 
olor, by encouraging their intellectual, moral, 


ni religious improvement, by correcting the 
soiudices of public opinion, and by endeavor- 
wtp obtain for our colored fellow citizens 


equality with the whites of civil and relig- 

sprvileges; but will never countenance 
heoppressed in vindicating their rights by 
reiting to physical force. 

dice 4. Any person who agrees with 
iv ornciples of this Constitution, and contri- 
»stothe funds, may be a member of the 
y,and shall be entitled to vote at its 
meetings, 

[The remaining articles regulate the offi- 
ws and their duties, provide for a meeting on 
te first Wednesday of October annually, and 
uiother times on the call of the Committee, 
inl prescribe the mede of altering the consti- 





Soci 


The Society then went into the choice of 
ivers, when the following persons were 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
RTHUR TAPPAN, President. 
WILLIAM GREEN, Jr. Vice-President. 
MOHN RANKIN, Treasurer. 
CIZUR WRIGHT, Jr., Cor. Secretary. 
CHARLES W. DENISON, Rec. Sec. 
Josava Leavirr, ) 
Issac T. Hopper, 
Asnanam L. Cox, M. D. } 
Lewis Tappan, | 
Witntam Goopetr, ) 
After which, the meeting was adjourned. 
ABRAHAM L. COX, Secretary. 


Managers. 


Prom the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, Sept. 17.] 
TESTIMONY OF RESPECT TO THE 
LATE WM. WILBERFORCE. 
_Ata special meeting of the Board. of the 
Vonvention for the improvement of the free 


OP, of color of these United States, held at 


' ri street, on Tuesday evening, August 
‘hy »*) ‘ al bas 
*), IR33. it being stated by the President that 


‘elligence had arrived of the death of that 
Swit and highly distinguished philanthropist, 
NILLIAM WILBERORCE, the following 


“ Wuons were passed by the Board: 


Res ved, That we, the members of the 
Weutlonal Board, deeply deploring the loss 


— imanity and the cause of freedoin have 
“tained, and partienlarly the African race, 
ha demise of that excellent, persevering, 
~~ Jititing friend and advocate of liberty, 
“sce, and disenthralment of fettered man; 
na as a testimony of our respect, to 
dars “@ usual badge of mourning for thirty 
" ate ved, That this Board do sincerely 
\umend that our brethren, the people of 
.S titoughout these United States, will 
show a like testimony of respect. 

_“Soived, That in our opinion, the different 
Cat ge of the people of color, ought, by 
ete serinons or otherwise, to take some 
smi), 0! testifying their feelings on somem- 
>. 80 Occasion. 

paved, That Messrs. Fraser, Wake, and 


“ndolence to the family of this late distin- 


hu 


mn ‘o England by the first convenient op- | 
fe, WM. HAMILTGN, Pres. 
AMES 


Fietns, Secretary. 





[For the Liberator.] 


4 , : | 
; Mr. Eprro r—Fecling desirous of our being | 


Public] 
»-Y known as a people, 


‘Pw. > j j 
Bedford, for an insertion in your es- 


ournal, the Liberator. 
‘\freeab] 


f Mr. Richard Johnson, to take into 
ration the propriety of forming a So- 





The meeting was called to order by the Rev. 
Jacob Perry, and Mr. John Briggs was chosen 
Secretary. The attention of the meeting was 
then called to an Address offered and read by 
Wn. P. Powell, which was attentively listen- 
ed to by all present; after which the Preamble 
and Constitution were presented and read for 
the consideration of said meeting, and unan- 
imously adopted. The following gentlemen 
were chosen officers to govern said Society : 


Rev. JACOB PERRY, President, 

JACOB JOUNSON, Vice President. 

WM. P. POWELL, Corresponding Secretary 

JOHN BRIGGS, Assistant Secretary. 

RICHARD JOHNSON, Treasurer. 
Ricnaxrp C. Jouyson, 
Davin S. Fietrcner, 


Investigating C 
Joun Bricés, é ee 





[For the Liberator.] 
TRIBUTE TO WILBERFORCE 
IN PHILADELPHIA, 

At an adjourned meeting of colored citizens 
of the city and county of Philadelphia, held 
on Tuesday evening, the 12th inst. to make 
a demonstration of our regard and gratitude 
to the memory of that venerable and distin- 
guished Philanthropist, the late Wuru.1aM 
Wi1serrorce, Esq.—in consequence of the 
indisposition of the Chairman, (Mr. Forten,) 
the meeting was organized by choosing 

James McCrummell, President. 
Thomas Butler, 
Frederick A. Hinton, 
ino, 5. Dupee, 
Jacob White, 

The President opened the meeting in a few 


Vice Presidents. 


Secretaries. 


pertinent remarks—and the followitig pream- | 


e A a ! 
ble and resolutions were présehted, with ome, 


few observations by Mr. F. A. Hinton; and | 


after some highly appropriate remarks from 


Mr. Robert Purvis, and several other gentle- | 


men, were unanimously adopted :— 

W hereas, it has pleased infinite Goodness 
to remove from mutability this our sincere 
friend and benefactor—it therefore becomes 
us, who were a portion of the objects of his 
solicitude, to pay that tribute of respect and 
gratitude, which his noble exertions in our 
behalf would inculcate. 

Resolved, In testimony of the foregoing 
that our ‘ whole people,’ more particularly that 
portion we represent, be recommended to set 
apart a day for the special purpose, not only 
of commemorating the disinterested labors of 


that great and good man, William Wilber- | 
| force, Esq. but the noble and dignified course 
| which he so eminently and availingly advoca- 
| ted,—viz: the glorious cause of Freedom. 


Resolved, That a committee of seven per- 
sons be appointed to make such arrangements 
as may be deemed expedient to carry into 
operation the foregoing resolution—embracing 
mainly the delivery of an appropriate eulogium. 

The following gentlemen were appointed : 

Mr. Jacob White, 
“ Jos. Cassey, 
F. A. Hinton, 
Robert Purvis, 
Jas. McCrummell, 
Abraham Williams, and 
Samuel D. Potts. 

On motion, Resolved, That the proceedings 
of this meeting be published in all the papers 
friendly to the great cause of humanity. 

Jas. McCrumme tt, President. 
Tuo’s Bur.er, r eee a 
Frep. A. Hinton, ¥. Riedie 

Jno. B. Dupes, 


, Secretaries. 
Jacon Wuire, 
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LOOK INTO THIS MIRROR. 

In a formal protest against the Bill for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in the British Colonies, signed by 
the Duke of Wellington and three other unblushing 
advocates of slavery, occurs this paragraph : 

‘ The example of the United States—a country but 
thinly peopled in proportion to its extent and fertility, 
and always in want of hands—has shown that even in 
more temperate climes the labor of emancipated ne- 
groes could not be relied upon for the cultivation of 
the'soil ; and that the welfare of society, as well as that 
of the emancipated negroes themselves, required that 
they should be removed elsewhere.’ 

It is thus that the American Colonization Society is 
putting arguments into the mouths of the defenders of 
West Indian slavery, and obstructing the emancipa- 
tion of the enslaved Africans throughout the world !— 
I heard Sir Robert Peel, in his speech against the abo- 
lition bill in the House of Commons, exultingly cite 
the measures of that Society as proving that emanci- 
pation was a curse instead of a blessing to the blacks, 
and that therefore the chains of eight hundred thousand 
slaves in the colonies should still be fastened upon 
their bodies! Never did my indignation burn more 
intensely against that unrighteous combination than at 
that moment—never did I more earnestly desire to 
give utterance to my feelings than on that memorable 
occasion. Many reflecting individuals have clearly 
perceived that the tendency of the measures and prin- 
ciples of the Colonization Society is to perpetuate sla- 
very in this country; but few, perhaps, have imagined 
that it is rivetting the fetters of millions of victims in 
other countries. Not only is the Colonization Society 
popular among the men-stealers of the south, but it is 
quoted abroad, with fiend-like satisfaction, by the same 
class of wretches. When the struggle for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves belonging to France, Spain, 
Brazil, Portugal, Denmark, &c. &¢. shall come—as 
come it must—the abolitionists of those countries will 
be sure to be annoyed, and painfully retarded in their 





“ed philanthropist, and to forward the } 


J? Proceedings of a meeting lately held in | 


‘Oly to a previous notice, the inhabit- | 
his town and its vicinity met at the | 


ary to the General Conyention. 


| humane struggle, by such quotations as the following, 


28 & Committee to address a letter of | copied from the Afriean Repository, and read by the 


| advocates of despotism : 


‘ Our free blacks are notoriously ignorant, degraded 
and miserable, mentally diseased, broken-spirited, 
}acted upon by no motives to honorable exertiors, 
_ scarcely reached in their debasement by the heavenly 
light.’ : 

"e Free blacks are a greater nuisance than even slaves 
| themselves.’ : 

‘The free blacks in our country, as a body, are 
more vicious and degraded than any other which our 


I forward a copy | population embraces.’ 


‘There is not a State in the Union not at this mo- 
| ment groaning under the evil of this class of persons, 
| a curse and a contagion wherever they reside. 

‘The increase of a free black population among us 
has heen regarded as a greater evil than the iferease 
, of the slaves.’ 

Most truly did the venerable Wilberforce and his 
_ associates declare of the American Colonization So- 
' ciety, that ‘to the destruction of slavery throughout 
' the world, 1T 1S AN OBSTRUCTION,’ 


JOURNAL OF 


———_. z 





2 THE TIMES. 








Down with it! Down with it! It combines all that 
| is odivus in hypoerisy, or base in falsehood, or despi- 
cable in prejudice, or offensive in corruption, or cruel 
| in tyranny, or hateful in persecution, or dreadful in 
| blasphemy. Accursed be its measures aurd its memory! 


_ The worshippers of the colonization JuceeRNavt 
in New-York city, taking courage from their numerous 
backers who constituted the late pro-slavery mob, held 
a public meeting on the evening of the 10th inst. Sev- 
eral distinguished calumniators addressed the au- 
dience, which responded to their base sentiments and 
malignant delineations in thunders of applause !—The 


Emancipator, in giving a sketch of the proceedings, 
says— 


‘ But abolitionists themselves, as well as their plan, 
were severally and continuously denounced by the 
speakers, Hear them :— 

‘ Visionary enthusiasts, and reckless incendiaries.’ 
—Chaneellor Walworth. 

‘ Fanaties.’—D. B. Ogden. 

‘ Modern fanaticism,’ ‘ Wildness of Fanaticism.’— 
Frelinghuysen. 

‘ Fanatical.’—Muxwell. 


_ It was taken for granted that the immediate eman- 
cipation proposed. was an emancipation by physical 
force, notwithstandingAhe constant disclaimer of eve- 
ry abolitionist from the beginning hitherto. And on 
the strength of this groundless and false assumption, 
all the powers of eloquence were employed to extend 
and deepen the ‘ public indignation’ against the su 
“eee of that doctrine, at a time when it was publicly 

nown that, already, their persons were not safe from 
threatened assassination and massacre. 


le 
Marats and Robespierres of our metropolis to acts of 





outrage, we municipal interference, and threat- 
ening bloo shed ? 

Maxwe'ls, and ‘our Frelinghuysens, in the midst of 
these excitements, répeat the false and injurious asper- 
is it through ignorance and mis-information ? 
If it be, what can excuse such ignorance? If not, 
what terms shall be applied to their conduct? We 
solemnly protest against the course they are pursuing. 
Should the misguided mob, or the emboldened as- 
sassin, be urged on, to the execution of their threats, 
and our streets be stained with the blood of a Garrison, 
a Tappan, a Jocelyn, a Wright, ora score or two of 
their associates, (a consummation, at present more 
than probable.) on whom, we ask, will a wronged com- 
munity, and an impartial posterity affix the awful re- 


‘ public peace’ at times so conspicuous in our oppo- 


| nents, to a serious pause, and a solemn musing, on 


these questions.’ 





THE RIGHT PLACE. 
‘E.’ sometime since in the Boston Recorder, ex- 
pressed a hope that a National Convention of the 


| friends of African Colonization would be called by 


the Managers of the Colonization Society, and ven- 
tured to suggest ‘that BALTIMORE would be an 
eligible place for the meeting.’ Ay, that is the right 
spot—where a man cannot denounce the conduct of 
the domestic slave traders without being thrust into 
prison by a Court, or almost beaten to death with im- 
punity by the pirates themselves—(vide the cases of 
Todd and Garrison, Lundy and Woolfolk)—and in 
a State which makes it a penal offence for a free per- 
son of color from other States to settle therein, or for 
any white citizen to give him employment; which 
prohibits free blacks from attending any meetings for 
religious purposes, unless conducted by a white licens- 
ed or ordained preacher ; and which annually supplies 
the southern States with fresh victims to Mii the places 
of those who have been starved and secourged to death !! 
Such a city and such a State would gladly welcome a 
national meeting of those ‘into whose accounts the 
subject of emancipation does not enter at all ’—whose 
scheme ‘ proves one of the greatest securities to enable 
the master to keep in possession his own property,’ 
and ‘augments instead of diminishing the value of the 
slaves left behind ’—who are ‘ready to pass censure 
upon abolition societies ’—who ‘ acknowledge the ne- 
cessity by which the present continuance of slavery 
and the rigorous provisions for its maintenance are 
justified ’—who declare that the people of color can 
never be truly free, intelligent or happy in this country, 
owing to ‘an ordination of Providence, which is no 
more to be changed than the laws of Nature ’—&e. &c. 





‘OriginaLt Hymns For SapBatu ScHoors.’— 
This is the title of a very neatly executed little book 
which has been issued within a few days by Lilly, 
Wait, Colman & Holden; it occupies ninety-six 
pages, 24mo. Nearly all the Hymns were written ex- 
pressly for this collection. Among the contributors, 
we are told in the Preface, are some of high Jiterary 
rank, whose names would honor any collection of poe- 
try. Simplicity and goodness, and adaptation to the 
youthful mind, seem to have been aimed at successfully, 
in the composition of the Hymns. The credit o/ pre- 
paring this little volume belongs to Mr. Jonn S. Wit- 
LiaMs of this city, whose effusions occupy a large and 
reputable part of it. We shall give some specimens 
hereafter. 





DEBATE AT BOYLSTON HALL. 

This protracted debate on the question,—‘ Can the 
Anti-Slavery and Colonization Societies act in uni- 
son 7’ terminated on Monday evening. The hall was 
thronged to overflowing. No attempt was made to 
show that these rival societies could consistently unite 
together. The meeting was forcibly addressed by 
Messrs. Child, Coffin, and Rider of this city, and the 
Rev. Mr. Perry of Mendon—all in favor of immediate 
abolition, and opposed to the Colonization Society,— 
the advocates of which society wisely hid their dimin- 
ished heads. 


. 





WILBERFORCE.—A tribute of respect to the mem- 
ory of this good man was paid by the colored inhabi- 
tants of this city on Tuesday last—before whom a 
funeral eulogium, well stored with biographical and 
historical facts, was pronounced by Mr. Joun T. Hit- 
Ton, It is pleasing to see the people of color im other 


their great benefactor. 


ANTI-SLAVERY ADDRESS. 

The address which is to be delivered in the Rev. 
Mr. Pickett’s meeting-house, in Reading, to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, by Mr. Horace P. Wakefield, we 
are confident will amply repay an attendance. Much 
to our regret, absence from this State will prevent oar 
being present as a listener. 


Anti-Coton1zaTIon MEETING In Lonpex.— 
A principal part of our paper, to-day, is occupied 
with the proceedings of an anti-colonization meeting 
held in London. The speeches of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Paul and George Thompson, Esq. are particularly 
recommended to the attention of our readers. 





(> The meeting of the Convention for the forma- 





tion of a Nationa! Anti-Slavery Society, which was to 
be held at Philadelphia, is, we understand, postponed. 
| Due notice will be given of the time and place of the 


COLONIZATION MEETING IN NEW-.y ‘Society in that city. A more disgraceful 

EW-YORE. ‘scene could scarcely have been exhibited. 
The meeting was called on the evening of 
Oct. 2. On the morning of that day, two | 


about the city. The friends of immediate 





the street before the appointed place of meet- 
ing ; 


If any thing can deserve the epithets of ‘ firebrand, 
reckless, and incendiary,’ one would think, that such | ; ig: 
| Speeches, at such a crisis, deserved that character. | Ings of the city; but all of them combining 
Was it not enough that the similar course of Mr. Fin- | the most notorious Sabbath-breakers, infidels, 

and other colonizationists, had already roused the | 


Must even our Walworths, our | , . 
| sober man in the whole gang of rioters. The 


| shouting, screaming and cursing for Tappan 


| ing tendency. 


places, publicly manifesting their grief for the loss of 


[For the Liberator.] 


N. YORK ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

Mr. Eprror :—Being in New-York last 
week, my feelings were deeply interested in 
the establishment of the proposed Anti-Slavery 


most inflammatory and atrocious pieces, one 
in the Courier & Enquirer, written by that 
ruffian Webb, who went from New-York to 
Washington expressly to assault or murder 
Duff Green—ani the others in the paper pub- 
lished by Solomon Lang, nearly all whose 
knowledge consists in knowing the way to 
put beef and wine into his mouth. Infamous 
handbills, inviting a riot, were also placarded 


emancipation alone, were invited to the meet- 
ing; but those two papers denounced the 
Anti-Slavery Society as fanatics, firebrands, 
incendiaries, evangelicals, &c.; and called upon 
all persons to go to the meeting, and put them 
down. The consequence was, the friends as- 
sembled in another place, and adopted their 
Constitution. But the facts connected with 
this case are truly alarming to our liberties. 
Probably 3000 persons assembled together in 


g; a genuine drunken, infuriated mob of 





blackguards of every species, some with good 
clothes, and the major part of the very sweep- 


gamblers, and profligates in New-York. 
f those who burst into the session room of | 
the Chatham-street Chapel, there was not one 


and Garrison defy all belief; and only prove 
how men are led captive by the Devil; when 
there was among the whole mob, probably not 
10 persons who could have given the least ac- 
count of the cause of their riotous proceed- 
ings; ‘for the more part knew not wherefore 
they were come together.’ 

One man, a merchant in respectable cir- 





‘cumstances, probably a Christian professor, | 
sponsibility? We invoke that delicate sense of per- | 
sonal reputation, and that tender solicitude for the | 


said—‘If I had my will, or if { could catch 
him, Garrison should be packed up in a box | 
with air holes, marked this side up, and so | 
shipped to Georgia.’ It is only necessary to | 
observe, if such men pretend to be Christians, 
they are deceivers. ‘They are not wortiy of , 
the name and privileges of American citizens. | 


months would teach them sounder principles 


other meeting may be destroyed, Let us| 
take an instance. Al] persons kuow ‘that the 
Infidels and Papists are inveterately opposed 
to Bibles, Religious ‘Tracts, Sunday Schools 
and Protestant Missions. Next May, the an- 
niversaries of these societies are to be held. | 
Now, suppose that Webb and Lang should | 
publish in the morning of the day, a call upon 
all the reprobates of both those classes, to at- | 
tend those meetings, to take possession of the | 
place where they were about to assemble, and 
to vote that all the friends of those institutions | 
are incendiaries, that all Bibles and ‘Tracts 
are firebrands, that all Sunday School Teach- | 
ers and Scholars and Missionaries are fanat- | 
ics, or as that most exemplary Christian, Mor- | 
decai M. Noah, in the Evening Star, says, | 
that they are all most ‘intemperately temper- | 
ate,’—that is, according to his own definition, | 
most intemperately evangelical and religious— | 
would such an interference with the nghts of | 
citizens be tolerated? We believe not. But | 
the wickedness is equally as great in the other | 
case. These infidels and profligates have all | 
combined to interupt a meeting of Christians, | 
the sole ebject of which was to combine their 
energies for the diffusion of divinely revealed | 
truth upon the sin and danger aud punishment 
of man-stealing. ‘lhe blackguards, who burst 
into the Chatham-street Chapel, lave just as | 
much right to violate the sanctuary of devo- | 
tion, on the Lord’s day morning, as on a Wed- 
nesday evening. 

It is also wortliy of remart:, that the pretext | 
alleged for their proceedings is as false as 
their conduct is base. They say, that they all 
are in favor of immediate emancipation. Lix- 
ING Hypocrites! why do they not then ‘ break 
every yoke, and let the oppressed go free?’ 
Why did they collect all the rufians whom 
they could muster, merely to inflict personal 
violence upon christian citizens, who are sons 
of peace? Why did they summon every 
drunken debauchee to meet and silence tle 
friends of immediate emancipation? A more 
impudent and shameless die was never utter- 
ed, even by their pattern and patron, Satan 
himself, the prince and exemplar of slavehold- 
ers. Inone point, however,these rioting bull- 
dogs and their ed,torial backers are right; they 
truly say, that the members of the New-York 
Anti-Slavery Society are the evangelical 
party. Unconsciously they have published a 
most important truth, and in fact, the main- 
spring of the controversy. ‘The question of 
slavery, as it is now agitated, is a contest be- 
tween light and darkness, justice and fraud, 
liberty and oppression, gospel truth with its 
righteous clamns, and the deceptions and usur- 
pations of the Devil and his servants. They 
have unintentionally defined the line of de- 
marcation with the nicest accuracy ; and by 
their own criterion, we shall abide, for we 
know it to be true. The friends of immediate 
emancipation are ‘the evangelical party,’ as 
they denominate us; and all the rest are the 

















| diverging essentially from the ‘pathway of 


|a Presbyterian minister called upon him, and 


anti-evangelical party ; some of them approx- 
timating nearer the truth than others; but ac- 
| cording to their own confession, all of them 


‘righteousness. We trust that this distinction 
| will be remembered—we hope that the anti- 
|slavery brethren will adhere to their own dig- 
| nified side—and we would put the members 
of the New-York Anti-Slavery Society, for 
|morals, intellect, piety and philanthropy, at 
‘any time, against the whole mobocracy of the 
\thousands of the sons of Belial, who were 
shouting and swearing at the Tammany Hall, 
and before the Chatham-street Chapel. 

But in the Courier has been issued an- 
‘other fabrication of lies. Webb declares that 


stated that the anti-slavery preachers are not 





A Turk’s bastinado every morning for six | 


| tained. 





recognized by the terjan Synod, and 
that the whole body of Presbyterians are op- | 


ae ae ay fa marge 
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posed to immediate emancipation. When 
Webb was called upon to name this man, he 
refused to give hisname. Now I am induced 
to believe that this is nothing else than a gen-_ 
uine Courier falsehood—because there is no 
Presbyterian minister, even if he were kna 
vish enough, can be such 4 fool as to proinul 
such impudent atid gratuitous fictidns. Ss 
reply to this folly, it is only necessary to ob- 
serve, that every Presbyterian minister, elder 
and church member, who is not in favor of 
the immediate emancipation of slaves, is a 
hypocrite by his own confession of faith ; 
which declares that every slaveholder is a 
man-stealer; for, says their book, ‘ Stealers of 
men are all those who bring off slaves or free- 
men and keep, sell, or buy them. Sinners of 
the first rank ;’ guilty of ‘the highest kind of 
theft” For a man to call hisastt shasta, a 
Presbyterian preacher, and at the same time, 
oppose sinners abandoning their crimes of the 
first rank, and hinder thieves from ceasing 
from the highest kind of theft, is too gross an 
imposture to be credited by any person. Un- 
less Webb invented this impious fraud, some 
one of the drunken rabble of Wednesday eve- 
ning must have palmed himself upon Webb, 
expressly to gull him with as impudent a 
hoax as ever was invented. No Presbyterian 
preacher is either fool or knave sufficient to 
father such a Munchausen tale, 

A Memser or Tue N. E. A. 8. 8. 





Sreamsoat Exprrosion. On Wednesday 
morning, 9th inst. about three o’clock, while 
the steamboat New-England was engaged in 
landing passengers at Essex, a small vill 


‘near the mouth of Connecticut river, both her 


boilers exploded at the same instant. The 
concussion was tremendous. Persons who 
lived three miles from the place, were awa- 
kened from their sleep by the shaking of their 
houses. The whole of the upper works in the 
centre and after part of the boat were shatter- 
ed to fragments, and with a greater part of the 
baggage of the passengers, scattered to the 
four winds. The engine, at the moment, was 
not in motion, and the steamboat was lying 
about twice her breadth fromthe wharf. The 
smal! boat was at the wharf to land a passen- 
ger. He had stepped on the wharf, and was 
in the act of turning to go up, when in an in- 
stant he found himself in the water on the oth- 


_er side the wharf, amidst the broken frag- 


ments. Heescapeduninjured. Several were 
blown overboard from the boat, but were soon 
recovered. Only one is yet known to be 


missing, though there may be others. 
and kindlier sensibilities. ae 

The practice thus adopted, is of most alarm- | tunate persons who are known to be injured, 
Upon the same pretext, every | 


The following are the names of the unfor- 


with those who were dead, when our inform- 
ant let: 


Dead.—Allen Pratt of Hartford, baggage 
master, shockingly scalded, his leg broken, 
and the body found some time after the acci- 
dent on the bottom of the river. Jared Lane, 
of Killingworth, deck hand. A child of Mrs. 
Thompson, about two years old. A trunk 
and hat found, and from.some papers contain- 
ed in them the name of the owner was ascer- 
tained to be Estabrook, of Concord, 
N.H. There can be no doubt that he was 
drowned. Total dead, 4. 

Very badly injured and not likely to survive. 
Mr. Shepard, merchant of Norwich, Conn. 
passenger, badly scalded and much bruised. 
J. M. Heron, Esq. of Reading, Conn., passen- 
ger, badly scalded and bruised. Mr. Lyman 
Warner, of Plymouth, Conn., not scalded— 
scull badly fractured, (dying.) Mr. Burgess, 
passenger, from Waterville, N. Y. very badly 
scalded. Mrs. Thompson, from New-York, 
mother of the child above mentioned as dead, 
badly scalded. Jane .Pruden, of Hartford, 
chambermaid, very badly scalded. One oth- 
er elderly lady, whose name was not ascer- 
Total 9. 

Badly injured, but not considered dangerous. 
Dr. Stephen B. Whiting, of Reading, Conn. 
Mr. R. G. F. Goodrich, of Wethersfield, Conn. 
Mrs. Pomeroy, of Northfield, Mass.—Mrs. 
Stocking, of Middletown.—Two children of 





| the Mrs. Thompson, above mentioned.— Mrs. 
Hastings, of Gill, Mass.—Mr. William Savy- 


age, of Hartford, clerk of the boat.—Giles 
Farnum, of Killingworth, fireman.—E. Bush- 
nell, of Killingworth, deck hand. Three oth- 
ers, two men and one woman, names not as- 
certained. Total 14. 


{(>" We learn by a private letter from 
Hartford, that of those persons reported as 
being badly injured by the explosion of the 
steamer New-England, the following persons 
have since died :—Messrs, Shepard of Nor- 
wich, Conn.; Hebron of Reading, Conn. ; Dr. 
Whiting, do.; Warner, of Plymouth, Conn., 
and Bronson, of Hartford. 


The Concert of Sacred Music, intended to be 
given to-morrow evening at Belknap-street 
mecting-house, is postponed till further notice. 





MARRIED—In North Bridgewater, Oct. 14th, by 
Rev. Mr. Thompson, Mr. Seth Kingman, aged 76, to 
Miss Olive Curtis. 





DIED.—In Newport, R. I. on the 2nd inst. Miss 
Eliza, daughter of Mr. Amintus and Mrs. Ruth Weed 
en, in the 23d year of her age. She was amiable in 
character, a kind and obedient child, and has left a 
large cirele of friends who will long remember her 
with affection, and deeply lament her death. She was 
perfectly resigned to the will of God, and fell asleep 
in the arms of her blessed Redeemer.—[ Com. 

At Kennebunk, Me. Hon. Joseph Storer, aged 77, 
who was for many years the Post Master of that town, 
and who for several years held the offiee of Revenue 
Collector, He was also a member of the Senate of 
Massachusetts—all of whieh offices he filled with hon- 
or to himself and to the full satisfaction of the people. 
In private life, he was good and kind to the, poor, and 
an excellent man.—[Com. 

aS 
THE ABOLITIONIST. 
No. X. Vox I, For Ocroser. 


db apo DAY published, The Abolitionist, 
or Record of the New-England Anti- 
Slavery Society. Epirep sy a Commitres. 


Contents.—Slavery and the Sleve Trade in 
the District of Columbia; Letter of Patrick 
Henry; Abolition of Slavery in the British 
Colonies; Facts; Quarterly Meeting of the 
New-England Anti-Slavery Society; British 
Protest against the Colonization Society; A 
Slaveholding Nation; New New-York Gi 








cieties ; Western Reserve; New-York ; 
Paint Valley; Plainfield, Ct; Truth; 
Negro Mother’s Appeal. 
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THE SEASONS. 
SPRING. 
The soft green grass is growing, 
O’er meadow and o’er dale; 
The silvery founts are flowing 
Upon the verdant vale ; 
The pale snow-drop is springing, 
To grect the glowing sun ; 
The primrose sweet is flinging 
Perfume the fields among ; 
The trees are in the blo-:om, 
The birds are in thei: song ; 
As spring upon the bosom 
Of nature ’s borne along. 


So the dawn of human life 

Doth green and verdant spring ; 
It doth little ween the strife 

That after years will bring ; 
Like the snow-drop, it is fair, 

And like the primrose sweet ; 
But its innocence can’t scare 

The blight from its retreat. 


SUMMER. 

The full ripe corn is bending 

In waves of golden light ; 
The new-mown hay is sending 

Its sweets upon the night ; 
The breeze is softly sighing, 

To cool the parched flowers ; 
The rain, to see them dying, 

Weeps forth its gentle showers 5 
The merry fish are playing 

Adown yon crystal stream ; 
And night from day is straying, 

As twilight gives its gleam. 


And thus manhood in its prime, 
Is full, and ripe, and strong, 
And scarcely ctems that time, 
Can do its beauty wrong 5 
Like the merry fish we play, 
Adown the stream of life ; 
And we reck not of the day 
That gathers what is rife. 


AUTUMN. 

The flowers all are fading, 
Their sweets are rifled now ; 

And night sends forth ber shading, 
Along the mountain brow ; 

The bee hath ceased its winging, 
To flowers at early morn ; 

The birds have ceased their singing, 
And silent wait the dawn ; 

The harvest now is gathered, — 
Protected fiom the clime ; 

The leaves are seared, and withered, 
That late shone in their prime. 


Thus when fourscore years are gone, 
O’er the frail life of man, 

Time sits heavy on his throne, 
As near his brow we sean ; 

Like the Autumn leaf that falls, 
When winds the branches wave ; 

Like night shadows, cay light palls 5 
Like all—he finds a grave. 

WINTER. 

The snow is on the mountain, 
The frost is on the vale, 

The ice hangs o’er the fountain, 
The storm rides on the gale, 

The earth is bared and naked, 
The air is cold and drear, 

The sky with snow-clouds flaked, 
And dense foul fogs appear— 

The sun shines not so brightly 
Through the dark murky skies, 

The nights grow longer nightly, 
And thus the Winter dies. 


Thus falls man, his season past, 
The blight hath ta’en his bloom ; 
Summer gone, the Autumn blast 
Consigns him to the tomb , 
Then the Winter, cold and Crear, 
With pestilential breath, 
Blows upon his silent bier, 
And whispers— This is Death ! 


BY MRS. CHILD. 





The subject is the painting, by Vanderlyn, of Maro, 


scated amid the ruins of Carthage. 


Pillars are fallen at thy feet, 
Fanes quiver in the air, 

A prostrate city is thy seat,— 
Aud thou alone art there. 

No change comes o’er thy noble brow, 
Though ruin is around thee ; 

Thine eye beam burns as proudly now, 
As when the laurel crowned thee. 


It cannot bend thy lofiy soul 
Though friends and fame depart ; 

The car of Fate may o’er thee roll, 
Nor crush thy Roman heart. 


And Genius hath electric power, 
Which earth can never tame ; 

Bright suns may scorch, and dark clouds lower, 
Its flush is still the same. 


The dreams we loved in early life, 
May melt like mist away ; 

High thoughts may seem, ’mid passion’s strife, 
Like Carthage in decay. 


And proud hopes in the human hearst 
May be to ruin hurled, 

Like mouldering monuments of art 
Heaped on a sieeping world. 


Yet there is something will not die, 
Where life hath once been fair; 

Some towering thoughts still rear on high, 
Seme Roman lingers there! 


LINES BY THE LAKE SIDE. 
BY BISHOP DOANE, 
This placid lake, my gentle girl, 
Be emblem of thy life— © 
As full of peace and purity, 
As free from storm and strife : 
No ripple on its tranquil breast 
That dies not with the day: 
No pebble in its darkest depths, 
But quivers in its ray. 


And see, how every glorious form 
And pageant of the skies, 
Reflected from its glossy face, 
A mirror’d image lies, 
So be thy spirit, ever pure, 
To God, to virtue given! 
And thought, and word, and action, bear 
The imagery of Heaven! 





[From Frazer’s English Magazine.] 
THE EXTRAORDINARY SLEEPER. 


{ Samuel Chilton, an inhabitant of the village of Tins- 
| bury, near Bath, was a laborer of robust habit of bedy, 
though not corpuleut, and had reached the 25th year 
ot bis age. When apparently in periect heaith, be fell 
into a profuund sleep on the 15th May, 1094, and ev- 
ery method which was tried to rouse him, proved un- 
successful. His mother ascribed his conduct to sullen- 
| ness of temper, and dreading that he would die of bun- 
ger, placed withia bis reach bread and cheese and 
| smail beer; and though no person ever saw him eator 
diink during a whole mouth, yet the food set before 
him was daily consumed. At the end of a month he 
rose of his own accord, put on his clothes, and resum- 
ed bis usual Jabor in the field. After the lapse of near- 
ly two years, namely, on the 6th of April, 1696, he was 
aim overtaken wilb excessive sleep. He was now 
bled, blistered, cupped and searified, and tue most ir- 
ritating medicines applied externally, but they were 
unable to rouse or even irritate him, and during a 
whole fortnight, he was never seen to open his eyes. 
He ate, however, as before, of the food that was plac- 
ed near him, and performed the other fuactions which 
were required ; but no person ever saw any of those 
acts, though he was sometimes found fast asleep with 
his mouth itull of food. In this condition he lay ten 
weeks. A singular change in his constitution now took 
place. He lost entirely the power of eating ; bis jaws 
were set, and his teeth so closely clenched, that every 
attempt to force open his moutu with instruments fail- 
ed. Having accidentally observed an opeuing in his 
teeth, made by the action of the tobacco pipe, and 
usual with most great smokers, they suceceded in 
ouring some tent wine into his throat through a quill. 
During forty-six days, he subsisted on about three 
pints or two quarts of tent. At the end of seventeen 
weeks, viz. about the 7th of August, he awoke, dress- 
ed himself, and walked about the room, being perfect- 
ly unconscious of having slept more than one night, 
Nothing, indeed, could make him believe he had slept 


barley and oats ready for the sickle, which he remem- 
bered were only sown when he last visited thent. 
Although his flesh was somewhat diminished by so 
long a fast, yet he was said to look brisker than he 
had ever done before. He felt no iaconvenience what- 
ever from his long confinement, and he had not the 
smallest recollection of any thing that had happened. 
He accordingly entered again upon his rural oceupa- 
tions, and continued to enjoy good health until the 
morning of the 17th of August, 1697, when he expe- 
rienced a coldness and shivering in his back; and af- 


somnolency. 

Dr. Wilitam Oliver, to whom we owe the preserva- 
tion of these remarkable facts, happened to be at Bath, 
and hearing of so singular a case, set out on the 23d 
af August to inguire into its history. On his arrival at 
‘Tinsbury, be tound Chilton asleep, with bread and 
cheese and a cup of beer placed on a stoo! within his 
reach. His pulse was regular, though a little too 
strong, and his respiration free. He was in a ‘ breath- 
ing sweat,’ with an agreeable warmth over his body. 
Dr. Oliver bawled into bis ears, pulled his shoulders, 
pinched bis nose and mouth together; but notwith- 
standing this rude treatment, he evinced no indications 
of sensibility. Impressed with the belief that the whole 
was ‘a cheat,’ Dr. Oliver litted up his eye-lids and 
found the eye-balls draw up under his eye-brows, aud 
perfectly motionless. He held a phial containing spirit 
of salammoniac under one nostril a considerable time ; 
but though the Doctor could not bear it a moment un- 
der his own nose without making his eyes water, the 
sleeping patient was insensible to its pungency. ‘The 
ammoniacal spirit was then thrown up his nostrils, to 
the amougt of about half an ounee; but though it was 
‘as strong’almost as fire itself,’ it only ae the pa- 
tient’s eyelids shiver and tremble. Thus bafiled in ev- 
ery attempt to rouse him, our ruthless Doctor cram- 
med the same nostril with the powder of white hell- 
bore ; and finding this equally inactive, he was per- 
fectly convinced that no impostor could have remain- 
ed insensible to such applications, and that Chilton 
was really overpowered with sleep. In the state in 
which Dr. Oliver Jeft him, various gentlemen from 
Bath went to see him; but his mother would not per- 
mit the repetition of any experiments. On the second 
of September, Mr. Woolmer, an experienced apothe- 
cary, went to see him, and finding his pulse pretty 
high, be took 14 ounces of blood trom his arm; but 


the blood, did he make the smallest movement. 

In consequence of his mother removing to another 
house, Chilton was carried down stairs in a fit of som- 
nolency. His head accidentally struck againsta stone, 
and received such a severe blow, that it was much 
cut;‘but he gave no indications whatever of having 
felt the blow. Dr. Oliver again visited,him in his new 
house, and after trying again some of his former stim- 
lents, he saw a gentleman who accompanied him, run 
a large pin into the arm of Chilton, to the very bone, 
without bis being seusible of it, 
this long fit be was never seen to eat or drink, though 
generally once a day, or sometimes once in two days, 
the food that stuod by him disappeared. Such was 
the condition of our patieut until the 19th of Novem- 
ber, when his mother having heard a noise, :aa up to 
his room and found him eating. Upon asking him how 
he was, be replied, * Very well, thank God.’ She 
then asked him whether he liked bread and butter or 
bread and «heese best? He answered bread and 
cheese. She immediately leti the room to convey the 
agreeable intelligence to his brother; but ou their re- 
turn to the bed room, they found him as fast asleep as 
ever, and incapable of being roused by any of the 
ineans Which they applied. krom this time his sleep 
scems to have been less profound ; ior though he con- 
tinued in a state of somunolency ull the end of January, 
or the beginning of February, vet be seemed to hear 
wheu they called him by his name ; and though he 
was incapable of returniig any answer, yet they con- 
sidered him as sensible to what was said. Ilis eyes 
were less closely Shut, and frequent tremors were seen 
in his eyelids. About the beginning of February, 
Chilton awoke in perfect health, having no recollec- 
tion Whatever of anything that had happened to him 
during his long sleep. The only complaint that be 
made was, that the coid pinched hun more than usual. 
He returned accordingly to his labors in the field, and 
so far as we can learn, be was vot again attacked with 
this singular disease. 


Presupice acainst Pror.e or Conor. 
Mr Hamilton, author of the new work on 
‘Men and Manners in America,’ relates the 
following: 

Chancing cne day at the ordinary at Bun- 
ker’s to sit next an English merchant from 
St. Dominge, in the course of conversation, 
he mentioned the following ciroumstances— 
The son of a Iaytian General, high in the fa- 
vor of Boyer, recently accompanied him to 
New-York, which he came to visit fur pleas- 
ure and instruction. This young man, al- 
though a mulatto, was. pleasing in manner, 
and with more intelligence than is usually to 
be met with in a country in which education 
is so defective. At home he had been accus- 
tomed to receive all the deference due to his 
rank,and when he arrived in New-York, it 
was with high anticipations of the pleasure 
that awaited him in a city so opulent and en- 
lightened. On landing he enquired for the 
best hotel, and directed his baggage to be 
conveyed there. He was rudely refused ad- 
mittance, and tried several others with simi- 
lar result. At length he was forced to take 
up his abode in a miserable lodging-house 
kept by a negro woman. The pride of the 
young Haytian, (who, sooth to say, was some- 
thing of a dandy, and made an imposing dis- 
play of gold chains and brooches,) was sadly 
| galled by this; and the experience ot every 
(hour tended further to confirm the conviction 
| that, in this country, he was regarded as a 
| degraded being, with whom the meanest 





i white man would hold it disgraceful to asso- | the means of understanding this subjeet, can 


so long, till upon going to the fields he saw crops of 


ter vomiting once or twice, fell into his former state of 


neither the opening of the vein, nor during the flow of 


During the whole of 


and tendered his money to the box-keeper. 
It was tossed back to him, with a disdainful 
color was the upper gallery. On the follow- | 
ing morning, my countryman, who had fre- 
quently been a guest at the table of his father, 
paid him a visit. He found the young Hay- 
tian ‘in despair. All his dreams of pleasure 
were gone, and he returned to his native Is- 
land by the first conveyance, to visit the Unit- 
ed States no more. 





An Extraorprsary Naturan Propuc- 
tion. We have now in our office, (where our 
citizens and farmers are requested to call and 
see it,) a most singular species of corn, The 
history of this rare freak of nature is as fol- 
lows. About three years ago, a Mr Carrico, 
living in Gallatin county, Kentucky, planted 
some of the common Indian corn in the neigh- 
borhood of a swampy piece of land which was 
grown over with a thick strong grass resem- | 
bling sedge grass. In the fall of the year, | 
when he was gathering his corn, he was sur- | 
prised to find that ears of corn were growing 
and ripening upon the grass, and-that on the 
blades of the grass separate grams were 
growing. Struck by the singularity of the 
circumstance he carefully preserved the grains 
and planted them the next spring. The re- 
sutt was extraordinary, producing a growth 
partaking of the qualities both of the grass 
and of the corn, and superior to both as form- 
ing a third article very advantageous to stock 
farmers. The stalks in our office present most 
remarkable appearances. The tassel does not 
bear any resemblance to the corn tassel, but 
is more like the heads of coarse grass—the | 
blades are long and very slender, resembling }., 
more the blades of oats than of corn. Upon | 
the extremities of these blades separate grains 
of corn enclosed in a husk presenting tle ap- 
pearance of hazle nut burs, are found, and to 
the bodies of the stalks more perfect ears of 
corn are attached. The stalks themselves are 
long and slender, and not unlike the wild rye 
of the country, only stronger and more sub- 
stantial. We believe that this grain is at least 
one thing new under the sun, and unlike most 
novelties, it promises to be useful.—Frank- 
fort (Ky.) Commonwealth. 


CAPACITY OF THE AFRICAN RACE. 


So far as my observation extends, it appears to me 
that the natural capacity of the African is nothing in- 
ferior to that of the European, At our schools the 
children of Hottentots, of Bushmen, of Caffers, and 
Buchuanas are in no respect behind the children of 
European parents ; and the people at our missionary 
stations are in many instances superior in intelligence | 
to those who look down upon them as belonging to an 
inferior caste. The natives beyond the colony live in 
a world of their own, and they knew little of our 
world, bat we know less of theirs than they do of 
ours. Ih point of abilities and good feelings, I consid- 
er the Catlers on the borders of the colony as most de- 
cidedly superior to that portion of the refuse of Eng- 
lish society that find their way to this conntry. I have 
never seen any thing in civilized society like the fac- 
ulty these people have in discerning the spirit and 
character of men. When Englishmen go among them, 
they will discover more of their visitors in a few min- 
utes than some of their own countrymen may have 
been able to find out in them by an acquaintance of 
years. Wg have at this moment a young Caffer Chief 
at one of our missionary stations, who is vindicating 
the character of his countrymen, and exposing the 
cruelty and injustice with which they have been treat- 
ed, in our public journals, with an ability superior to 
that of any of bis numerous and virulent assailants 
within the colony. Contemplated through the medium 
of their own superstitions, or that of their general con- 
dition, we might hastily pronounce them to be inferior 
to the white race ; but on those points they lose no- 
thing by a comparison with our own European ances- 
tors. 














WHICH AUTHORISE THE TRAFFIC IN ARDENT 
SPIRIT AS A DRINK, MORALLY WRONG. 

The American Temperance Society, at the 
commencement, took the ground that to drink 
ardent spirit is morally wrong; and in their 
Reports they have exhibited the reasons which 
demonstrate its truth. Millions in this coun- 
try have embraced this truth, and are now 
acting under its influence. Its influence has 
also been extended to other countries, and 
great numbers in foreign lands are imitating 
our example, 

The next position taken by the Society, was, 
that it is wicked to make ardent spirit, or to 
furnish it to be drunk by others. This too 
they accompanied by legitimate and abundant 
proof; and it has been embraced; as whole 
| counties in which it is now a violation even of 
| human law to sell it, and of a thousand church- 
es in which there is not a man who prosecutes 
the business, and thousands of other churches 
that are struggling to throw off the mighty in- 
cubus, abundantly testify. It is shown also 
by the existence of more than six thousand 
‘Temperance Societies, embracing more than 
a million of members; pledged to abstain from 
the drinking of ardent spirit, and from the 
traffic in it, and also to use all suitable means 
to cause this to become universal. The means 
by which such a result may be expected, is 
the universal convietion that the drinking of 
ardent spirit, or the furnishing it to be drunk 
by others, is sin; an offence against God, and 
injurious to the temporal and eternal interests 
of man. Whatever tends to produce this con- 
viction, tends to promote the Temperance 
Reformation; and whatever tends to prevent 
the one, tends to hinder the other. Perhaps 
nothing now stands more in the way of produ- 
| cing this conviction, and causing it to become 
universal, than the fact, that the traffic in ar- 
dent spirit is authorised by law; and thus re- 
ceives the sanction and support of legislation. 
| This is a public testimony to the world that 
ithe sale of ardent spirit, and of course the 
drinking of it, are right; a fundamental and 
fatal error, destructive in its effects to the life 

that now is, and to that which is to come. 
|The next thing to be accomplished therefore, 
|is, by the universal diffusion of information 
and the exertion of kind moral influence, to 
| produce thronghout the community, the con- 
| viction, that the laws which authorise the 
traffic in ardent spirit as a drink, by licensing 
| men to pursue it, are morally. wrong; opposed 
‘in their influence to the laws of God; and that 
the public good, instead of requiring that some 
{men should sell ardent spirit, utterly forbids 
that this should be done by any; and that no 
men or body of men who understand, or have 











intimation, that the place for persons of his | mi 


morally wrong, they never can be politically 
wht, or beneficial, or expedient. While Je- 
hovah lives, righteousness, and that alone will 
exalt a nation; sin in any form, and especially 
if sanctioned by law will be a reproach, and a 
nuisancete any people: That this is plainly 
and strongly the case with the traffic in ardent 
spirit, and that the laws which authorise it are 
morally wrong, and in their influence opposed 
to the will of God is manifest from the follow- 
ing considerations, viz. Si 

I. Ardent spirit is a poison, and the drink- 
ing of it is not needful, or beneficial to men. 
Even the moderate use of it is positively hurt- 
ful; and is a violation of the laws of health, 
and of life. Ofcourse no man has a natural 
right to furnish it; or to wish for laws which 
shall authorise him to do it; And no man ac- 
quainted with the subject can be instrumental 
in making laws which shall authorise others to 
do it, even ina savage state, without guilt. 
Such laws would legalize sin, and violate the 
law of God. 

Il. No man acquires a right to make such 
laws by entering into society ; and no body of 
men by the establishment of civil government. 
The only legitimate object of government is 
to protect, and to benefit the community. It 
has no right, any more than individuals, to in- 
jure that community? or to pass laws which 
authorise others to do it. And if it does, it 
violates the divine will; and the individuals 
who compose it, will, at the divine tribunal, and 
ought at the barvof public opinion, tobe held 
responsible for the effects. ‘The personal re- 
sponsibility of each individual for the influence 
which he exerts, is in no case merged in the 
genefal/mass ; or swallowed up and lost in 
the responsibility of the body. Each one is 


‘bound by obligations which he can never 


throw off, in whatever situation or capacity he 
may act, to honor God, and do the greatest 


| good of which he is capable to mankind, In 


no case has he a right to injure others or be 
instrumental in making laws which will au- 
thorise them to do it. It would be having a 


‘right to do wrong, which carries on its face 


evidence of falsehood. 

III. The authorising of men by law to traffic 
in ardent spirit as a drink, is inconsistent with 
the temperance of the community. ‘Temper- 
ance is the mederate and proper use of things 
beneficial, and it is abstinence from things 
hurtful. Ardent spirit being one of the hurt- 
ful things, temperance with regard to this, is 
abstinence, perpetual, entire, universal absti- 
nence. But by authorizing men to sell it, and 
professing to do this for the public good, le- 
gislators declare that to huy and drink it is 
right, and useful. This is not only false, but 
promotes intemperance. ‘To use a thing which 
is in its nature hurtful is intemperance, no 
less really than to use a beneficial thing to ex- 
cess ; and is often more injurious ; especially 
when the use of it, as in the case of ardent 
spirit, even in small quantities, tends to a con- 
stant increase. To teach the doctrine, then, 
by legislation, that it is right to drink it, in any 
quantity, is to promote intemperance ; to in- 
culcate a doctrine which tends to form intem- 
perate appetites, and which lies at the foun- 
dation of a great portion of all the drunkenness 
in the world. It does immense injury in 
another way, by increasing the difficulty of 
convincing men that to drink ardent spirit, or 
to furnish it to be drunk by others, is sin. 
Many see no difference between what is legal, 
and what is right. With them, the standard 
of right and wrong is human law. If a thing 
is legal and they wish to do it, they take it 
for granted that it is right. Show that it dis- 
honors God, and destroys men, and is there- 
fore wrong, they meet you with the fact that 
it is legal, and therefore conclude that it is 


right; and thus they ward off the conviction, | 


which they would otherwise feel, of its enor- 
mous wickedness and guilt, 





‘They tell you | 


* Much is said about abandored females rofl 
women—they are the degraded ones—the, » “Bue 
destroyers of youth. Ah! are they the onl, “Meo 
Who are their companions in crime ? he _ 
their instigators to entrap the unwary and A, 
victim ? -'They are men, received aud Carress Py 
society of virtuous females, while their poor yn 
are spurnéd from the same society as too donee 
breathe the same air. Blush, ye self-styled ms % 
females, and ye professed followers of Jesus ne, 
under the awful weight of responsibility sete 
which is attached to you, and for which you will we 
to answer at the bar of God, for Countenane| » fre 
thus becoming accessary to crime, This Pn ~ 
sent state of society. Let it be changed, and in _ 
at once. Let every virtuous female be Wis pee 
prove that she is so, by sparning from he; foe 4 ™ 
sexes, guilty of the sane crime, Think you . = 
male sex who are in the habit of Visiting the aha Sy 
secret wickedness, were shut out of teapeiaaes 
ty, these houses of infamy would be so tinting 
visitors 1 Nowickedness would hide its head iy 
multitudes of those erring guilty sisters would net i. 
rily return to virtue and respectability, apy 
thieves, dishonest persons, perjurers &c. not hy 
into society ? Because their eonduct is dig 
Why then are adulterers and fornic 
Evidently because their conduct js nos disapproved of 
How is it that these classes are treated so diiron, 
though the latter are equally or more guilty ac 
former? It is because the stundard of the bie * 
wrong. ‘It is public opinion, and not moral on " ' 
that influences them. If public opinion shoul om 
as corrupt in regard to females, then they would be 
ceived into society, and we should have the prine * 
and practice of France, followed jy America ~ 
not Christians guilty in this respect too, by takin * 
iic Opinion as their standard, and not ‘the Beet. 
God ? ’ 

ene men—are you willing to treat Your ow 
SCX who are guilly, as the females do theirs ? 

Christian women—are you ready to lift Up a slapd 
ard against this abomination and exclude Site sisi 
ciety those men who are guilty of it? The falloms, 
of Christ must wage an offensive warfare as 
in every form, or his kingdom will never come, Wa 
you doit? Woe unto them who are at ease in Zion 

I should like to see Female Moral Societies ant 
all over our land, which shall adopt the Pace 
among other articles of their Constitution : 

Articie Ist. All who join this society pledge 


Teceiyed 
approved of 
MOKS receined 





d become 


following 


z them. 
selves to discountenance ail men who are guilty of yis 
1 Vig. 


iting houses of ill fame, by excluding them from their 
society, 

Art 2d. The names of all sueh persons shall be ob. 
tained as far as practicable, a register kept, and Copies 
given to each member of the society. 

I do not knew of any plan which T think would ¢ 
fect so much, by the way of preveation, as formigy 
such societies. I wish some of your numerous fami 
correspondents who fee] so much, and only grey 
that they cannot do no more,’ would undertake, 
ouce, and form societies wherever they are, aud lew 
have a general society in New York, whieh shall fy: 
nish a list of names to every auxillary which shall de. 
sire #t.’ 








CALEB S. CHURCH; 
LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S 
WAWUE GUVBIBR, 
Wy oben respectfully inform the inhi 
itants of Lowe x1, that he has taker 
the shop recently occupied by Laban Ture, 
where he will be happy to wait on those, wi» 
may favor him with a call. 
He offers for sale Cologne Water, Beart 
Grease, Bear’s Oil, Antique Oil, &e. Se. 
(> Curtine done at short notice. 












RANKIN’S LETTERS. 
UST published at this office, by req 
of the Providence Anti-Slavery Society, 
a new edition of ‘ Letters on Slavery, addres 
ed to Mr. Thomas Rankin, Merchant at Mé- 


that it is allowed by law; that they have got- diebrook, Augusta Co. Va. By Jon Ravst, 


ten a license and paid for it; that this is a 
land of liberty ; and begin to clamor about 
their rights to increase the taxes, demoralize 
the character, destroy the health, shorten the 
lives, and ruin the souls of men; or else, 
which is more common, contend, in opposition 
to facts, that their business does not do this. 
‘If it did,’ say they, ‘legislators would not li- 
cense it. ‘They know what is right, and as 
they have made laws, authorizing it, and as 
they expressly say, for the public good, it is 
right, legally and morally right, for us to con- 
tinue to sell it,—all its consequences,’ which 
they acknowledge are tremendous, ‘and all 
that temperance people say to the contrary 
notwithstanding.’ ‘This, were legislators right 
in authorising the traffic, would be true; and 
it would present a barrier to the triumpl of 
Temperance, which would be absolutely and 
forever impregnable; and it would roll the 
burning current of desolation and death over 
man to all future generations. And the fact 
that legislators, as well as ruin-sellers and rum- 
drinkers act as if it were right, and as if the 
public good required that some men should 
continue the fraffic, presents one of the great- 
est obstacles to the progress of the Temper- 
ance Reform. It prevents in the minds of 
thousands, the conviction of the demoralizing 
character, the deadly effects, the enormous in- 
justice, the gross oppression, the high-handed 
immorality, and the tremendous guilt of that 
desolating traffic. Were it not for the ram- 
parts which legislation has thrown around it, 
the pressure of public indignation, as light and 
virtue increase, and facts are developed, would 
sweep it away; or sink it into the abyss from 
which its fires, smoke, and stench, would no 
more escape to annoy and desolate the earth. 

IV. Laws which authorise the licensing of 
men to traffic in ardent spirit, violate the first 
principles of political economy, and are highly 
injurious to the wealth of a nation. 

(To be continued.) 


‘Let us gird on the whole armor of God ; 
and by our conduct, show the men of this 
world that far, very far different is our aim and 
our object from theirs. Let us raise high 
the standard of Christian action, for the time 
to labor in the vineyard of our Lord and Mas- 
ter is short. It has long enough been said of 
Christians, “ what do they more than others.” 
Let this no longer be uttered. And while we 
feel the importance of living above this fa- 
ding, perishing world, let us labor to impress 
this belief upon those around us.’ 


| 








Pastor of the Presbyterian Churches of hi 

iey and Strait Creek, Brown County, Mio. 

Price $18 per hundred—25 cents single. 
Sept. 7, 18: 
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WVEWIG SOMOOL — 
N Evenine Scuoor will be opened ont 
+& first of November, for the instruction 
colored pupils in the branches of Resdiip 
Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar 
Geography. The number of pupils wil 
limited, and the terms moderate. Those whe 
wish to receive tuition in any of the aburs 
branches can call and leave their names at Oe 
house of the Rev. Mr. Snowdon, Belknap*+ 
at the house of Dea. Jaspes, Butolph-stret 
at the house of Mr. P. W. Lewis, Centre’ 
and at the shops of Mr. J. B. Cutler, Cher 
ber-strect, and Mr. Thomas Cole, in Congr’ 
street, near Water-street. Oct. ae 
BENJAMIN $8. ANDERSO 
ee eaeeell 
ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS 
JR OE sate by P. A. BELL, No 73, Cham 
ber-street, Garrison’s works enuré, a 
sisting of ‘Thoughts on African ( oloniza r 
and Addresses delivered before the vig 
Color, ‘The Sin of Slavery. by I eon 
Wright ; Ivimey’s Lectures, (English eh 
—Paxton’s Letters on Slayvery- i 
Vincible, by Charles Stuart, of Engi 
scarce Anti-Slavery work, entitled ‘am ¢ 
and Slavery Irreconcileable,’ by the Kg 
Bourne,—&c. &c. » 
New-York, July 12, 1833. 











(81,25 CENTS ONLY PER ope 
UST received, and forsale by J. ee 
Howard Street, A prime lot of J Le 
old Soap at the above price. The rege 
duced from this soap, he warrants a 
point of beauty and softness, equal A ail 
use. Being purified by age, it canne yo 
suit Hair Dressers, who are invited t 1h 
ne for themselves. Boston, July © 


MOORE & BROTHER 
ETURN their thanks to thei ~ 
T® and the public for their patron’. 
They still continue to keep on han 
sortment of a BOO 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’ P 
"AND SHOES, sl 
Ar nuaein stanp—No. 163, Pine-streeh 5 
Sixth-street. Puriaperpus, Dec: 








